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IN THE WAKE 
— OF DEATH — 


Recent student deaths remind us to extend support and 


compassion to our peers, seek Campus resources 


In the past few weeks, you have prob- 
ably heard about the deaths of fellow 
students and grappled with the shock 
at losing classmates and friends. We at 
The Mercury have felt the heaviness too, 
especially with one of the deaths con- 
firmed to be a suicide. Students strug- 
gling with suicidal thoughts: know you 
are not alone, and that your university is 
here to support you. 

The details seem familiar on paper. 
Suicide is the second-leading cause of 
death for college students nationwide 
and 25% of i have lost someone 
to it. 10.3% of college-age students have 
seriously a suicide and 1.8% 
have tried. 

We must also understand the realities 
of these deaths on a broader scale. Stu- 
dent deaths at UTD are not a statistical 
anomaly. A 2020 study found that the 
yearly mortality rate for Americans ages 
15 to 24 was approximately 0.00165. 
Applied to UTD's population of 30,000, 
that would give our school an average of 
50 deaths per year — the real count is 
far below the national average. And this 
years’ other prominent losses were due 
to accidental death — which includes 
vehicular accidents — another leading 
cause of death for college students. 

But when confronted with tragedy in 
dates every single death is magnified. 
magine those percentages concretely: in 
a lecture hall with 200 classmates, that’s 
21 people who are struggling. 

In the wake of these a it’s vital 
we come together to support one anoth- 
er and remember it isn’t too late to start 
seeking help. But how do we do that? 

An important and easy method of 
providing support is to pay attention 
to our aes and friends. Accord- 
ing to the NIMH, common markers of 
suicidal thoughts or plans include sud- 
den differences in behavior, rangin 
from increased risk-taking, aod] 
substance use and feelings of hopeless- 
ness to subtler changes Tike withdraw- 
ing from social events and mood swings. 
While it may be normalized among Gen 
Z to joke aa suicide, this can mask 
people's mental health struggles, makin 
it especially important to check in wit 
friends about how they're feeling. Being 
present and supportive is important. 

It is critical to understand the differ- 
ence between suicidal ideation and in- 
tent. Suicidal ideation is any thought 
about suicide, no matter how quick or 
lighthearted. Many people experience 
casual ideation in their lifetime accord- 
ing to the CDC. Ideation is not always 
a cause for concern; however, suicidal 
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intent, which is a decisive and planned- 
out desire to go through with suicide, 
is. If someone ren a specific plan to end 
their life, it is important to call 911 or 
contact the Suicide & Crisis Hotline at 
988 for their own safety. 

One might imagine that the person 
who sits in the back of the classroom, 
quiet and alone, is at risk — and while 
relationship loss or stressors like bully- 
ing are indeed suicide risk factors, they 
don’t tell the whole story. It’s hard to 
imagine cheery, put-together, ambitious 
poe struggling with suicidal thoughts, 

ut it’s not rare. Many people arent as 
happy as they seem. 

Many of us might feel it's not worth 
seeking help for our struggles because 
we aren't soiled We are still able to 
put ona fake smile and attend class even 
though we feel depressed. But the truth 


is that all pain is valid, and it is best 
to seek help before you reach a break- 
ing point, not after. And at UTD, we 
have the unique ability to access mental 
health resources for free. 

Men are significantly more likely to 
commit a than women, as are indi- 
viduals with a history of trauma or dis- 
crimination, particularly because of the 
different methods of suicide commonly 
used within these groups. 

Remember, you are not alone. If you 
are struggling with hopelessness, depres- 
sion, or suicidal thoughts, you are not 
the only person on campus ae feels that 
way. Students who are in crisis and need 
to speak to someone immediately can 
use the SCC's crisis hotline, 972-UTD- 
TALK, or contact 988. 

Students looking for long-term therap 
can access individual counseling throug 
the Student Counseling Center and un- 
limited counseling sessions through the 


TimelyCare app. The SCC also offers 
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group counseling like Dialectical Behav- 
ior Therapy, which targets suicidal be- 
havior according to NIK, as well as grief 
sessions for those mourning loved ones. 
The Wellness Center also offers cogni- 
tive behavioral therapy and coaching. 

Students needing psychiatric care can 
also access psychiatric services at the 
SCC, including diagnoses and prescrip- 
tions. Those needing long-term psychi- 
atric services will be referred oes 
pus, by an SCC employee who can help 
negotiate affordable rates with local pro- 
yee 

It is important that we listen to each 
other and make space for one another. 
Listen to friends when they send out 
signals for help, and allow yourself to 
have heartfelt, vulnerable conversations 
with others. Ignoring your own feelings 
or brushing off concerning behavior as 
“they were just joking” or “that’s just 
their personality” only serves to hurt us. 
If you are worried about a friend but un- 
sure what to do, the SCC offers consul- 
tation appointments to advise Comets in 
seeking help for a third party. Assisting 
someone else can be daunting — espe- 
cially if you are worried about upsetting 
them — but it’s necessary we do it, rath- 
er than choosing to trust an “I’m fine” 
that we don’t eal believe. 

Comets can also access specially tai- 
lored resources and support groups for 
their unique situations for free. The 
SCC offers specialized services for sur- 
vivors of sexual assault and members of 
the LGBTQIA+ community, and the Stu- 
dents in Recovery Center offers a space 
for Comets who are struggling with ad- 
diction to connect with peers. 

Beyond offering support for grief and 
mental health struggles, commemorat- 
ing those who have passed is crucial to 
healing and preserving their memories. 
UTD will host the Gane Remember 
ceremony on March 19 for a current to- 
tal of 11 students who have died during 
the past academic year. And followin 
the recent death of student Abdhilae kick 
Diwan, the Muslim Student Association 
has honored his memory with a fund- 
raiser for humanitarian relief in Gaza. 

As Comets move forward and grieve, 
it is important for us to remember that 
suicides often occur in clusters. Accord- 
ing to the CDC, one person's death by 
suicide can often spark a chain reaction, 
especially in young adults and schools. 
We must be present and support one an- 
other in the aftermath of these tragedies. 
These student deaths, and the impacts 
they've had on our community, must not 
be f rgotten. 
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intercollegiate Press 
The Mercury is a proud 
member of both the Associ- 
ated Collegiate Press and 
the Texas Intercollegiate 
Press Association. 


Police 
Blotter 


March 4 
e An individual's vehicle was dam- 
aged, and the assailant left the scene. The 


investigation was cleared by exceptional 


means. 


March 5 

e An item was reported missing in a 
facilities building and is still under in- 
vestigation. 


March 5 


e An individual was found with drug 


paraphernalia; the charges were cleared 


by arrest. 


March 6 


e A theft was reported in JSOM but 


the report was found to be baseless with 
no signs of attempted crime. 


March 7 


e An individual is being investigated 


for the unauthorized use of a motor ve- 


hicle. 


VEHICULAR INCIDENT 


DRUGS & ALCOHOL 
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Meet The Mercury: understanding the newspaper 


By André Averion 


Established in 1980, 
The Mercury has 
worked to inform, 
educate and entertain 
the students of UTD 
through accurate and 
representative journal- 
ism for four decades. 
But for Comets out- 
side the publication, it 
may not be clear how 
exactly the paper op- 
erates. 

The Mercury is a part 
of Student Media, an 
independent Student 
Affairs department 
which includes other 
student organizations 
like AMP, RadioUTD 
and UTD TV. Unlike 
other Student Affairs 
departments, Student 
Media is exclusively 
student-led, and these 
are the only student 
organizations that pro- 
vide paid university 
employment. 

The Mercury is an 
award-winning publi- 
cation on the local and 


national level. Most 
recently, The Mercu- 
ry was awarded first 
place in Best Newspa- 
per in 2021 and Best 
Campus Engagement 
in 2023 by the national 
Collegiate Media As- 
sociation. 

Our 40 members 
develop each news- 
paper on a biweekly 
cycle, starting with a 
pitch meeting where 
ideas are workshopped 
and stories assigned 
to each writer. Staff 
members diligently 
keep track of cur- 
rent events, while the 


editorial board and 
management ensure 
articles are properly 
edited. 

Occasionally, de- 
partments and stu- 


dents themselves will 
reach out to editors via 
email to suggest story 
ideas. If you want a 
story or subject cov- 
ered, you should email 
an editor — contact 


information is on utd- 
mercury.com/contact- 
us — or reach out to us 
through social media. 
We can be reached on 
Instagram, Facebook, 
X and LinkedIn. 

Once stories are ap- 
proved by the Editor- 
in-Chief, staff will 
begin to reach out to 
students, faculty and 
other individuals that 
relate to their story 
for interviews. Most 
interviews are in-per- 
son and on campus, 
focused on gathering 


quotes and informa- 
tion. 
At the beginning 


of each semester and 
throughout the sum- 
mer, The Mercury 
opens employment op- 
portunities for student 
writers, photographers 
and artists of all back- 
grounds and majors to 
cover news, life and 
arts, research, sports 
and student opinions. 
Students or faculty 


interested in writ- 
ing opinions on any 
campus perspective 
can submit an op-ed 
to the opinion editor 
or submit a Letter to 
the Editor to the Edi- 
tor-in-Chief. Op-eds 
are students’ way of 
communicating your 
opinions through our 
newspaper and web- 
site, while anyone can 
write a Letter to the 
Editor in response to a 
Mercury article. 

For more informa- 
tion about The Mercu- 
ry or how you can get 
more involved with 
Student Media, you 
can contact the Editor- 
in-Chief at editor@ 
utdmercury.com. For 
inquiries on advertise- 
ments for our physical 
paper or website, you 
can visit our website 
for more information 
and see how to apply 
for student or faculty 
discount rates. 
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Dozens of students turned out to the Feb. 7 Student Government meeting to speak for a ceasefire in Gaza. The senate passed the resolution, joining other schools like University of Michigan and San Diego State. 


Student Government declares support for 


The resolution draws support from 20 student orgs and calls on UTD to officially recognize the "ongoing atrocity" in Gaza 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
News Editor 


tudent Government passed a 

resolution on Feb. 27 calling 

for a ceasefire and a release of 

: hostages in response to the 
ongoing “plausible genocide in Gaza.” 

S.R. 2023-12, addresses what is de- 
scribed as a humanitarian crisis in Gaza 
due to the “direct actions of the IDE” 
The resolution supports a release of Is- 
raeli hostages in exchange for the per- 
manent ceasefire, a rejection of dehu- 
manizing language against Palestinians, 
a condemnation of both antisemitism 
and Islamophobia, and a request that 
President Benson officially recognize the 
suffering of students because of the “on- 
going atrocity.” 

The resolution highlights a 2022 
UNICEF report on the effects of Is- 
rael’s periodic blockade and movement 
restrictions which increased in intensity 
since 2007. It also relies on the January 
2024 ruling by the International Court 
of Justice, which held that Israel must do 
everything it can to prevent 
acts of genocide in the region, 


because it may plausibly be violating the 
Genocide Convention. The authors of 
the resolution wrote that over 90% of 
the people in Gaza have been internally 
displaced, citing United Nations Office 
for the Coordination of Human Affairs 
statistics, which indicate that as of Feb. 
21, over 29,000 Palestinians have been 
killed and more than 69,000 injured. 
A February 2024 survey indicates that 
67% of U.S. voters support a ceasefire 
in Gaza. 

“Saying that Israel has a right to de- 
fend itself while also calling for a cease- 
fire is hypocritical because this frame- 
work of Israel’s right to defend itself has 
been used to justify the genocide against 
Palestinians, and justifying the genocide 
is opposed to calling for a ceasefire,” said 
Nour Saad, a board member of SJP. 

A petition signed by over 1,000 
UTD students and faculty supported 
the resolution, in addition to support 
from 20 student organizations includ- 
ing DFW Jewish Voice for Peace, Deeds 
not Words, SJP, the Period Project and 


T: 


oSTEM. 

“Ihe average menstruator in Gaza 
does not have access to pads or tampons, 
they have to resort to using cut up pieces 
of tent,” Period Project president Megha- 
na Kalavagunta said. “Compounded by 


If you're concerned 
that publicly expressing 
your objection to Isra- 
el's crimes might be per- 
ceived as antisemitic, 
please take it from us as 
American Jews: Israel is 
not the Jewish Vatican, 
and Netanyahu is not 

the Jewish pope. 


—Daniel Terényi 
Jewish Voice for Peace 


the lack of access to running water for 
sanitation, they are prone to diseases 
like sepsis and toxic shock syndrome. 
Menstruators in Gaza deserve the 

dignity of experiencing their 

periods in peace, with access to 
clean water and adequate men- 
strual supplies. This is a humanitar- 


ian crisis.” 


the voting on resolution S.R. 2023-12 
to be conducted in a closed executive 
session, where non-senators are disal- 
lowed in the room. SG President Srivani 
Edupuganti said that, when deciding on 
the closed session, the “ayes” won by a 
single vote. 

Of the 20 students and alumni who 
spoke during the public comment sec- 
tion, only UTD Hillel president Jade 
Steinberg opposed the resolution on the 
grounds that it would have no material 
impact on the situation in Gaza while 
also marginalizing Jewish students on 
campus. 

“Instead of focusing on creating a 
better campus for all, the rhetoric you 
will hear in favor of the resolution today 
aims only to disparage Israel and those 
who support the Israeli people,” Stein- 
berg said. “The resolution would only 
embolden anti semitic hate crimes on 
campus; the Jewish people of this cam- 
pus refuse to be silenced or intimidated 
in a place which is supposed to be a safe 
haven for learning.” 

UTD alum Daniel Terényi said most 
American Jews do not sup- 
port Israel's military ac- 
tions against the Pal- 
estinian people. Pew 
Research data from 2020 
found that 37% of 
Jewish Americans 
under the age of 
the 30 felt that 
the U.S. was too 
supportive of Is- 
rael; American 
Jews 65 and 
older had a 
much stronger 


affinity for the 


“ If you're concerned that publicly ex- 
pressing your objection to Israel's crimes 
might be perceived as antisemitic, please 
take it from us as American Jews: Israel is 
not the Jewish Vatican, and Netanyahu 
is not the Jewish pope.” Terényi said on 
behalf of DFW JVP. 

SG passed a similar resolution last 
spring, calling for UTD to divest from 
five major weapons manufacturers be- 
cause of their involvement in providing 
weapons to Saudi Arabia and Israel. 

UTD’s SG joins dozens of other stu- 
dent bodies and civil organizations such 
as the University of Michigan, San Diego 
State University, Penn State University 
and cities like Chicago and San Francis- 
co in calling for a permanent ceasefire. 
Alum and former SJP president Nidaa 
Lafi said that the call for a ceasefire was a 
continuation of the advocacy the divest- 
ment resolution established. 

“Even if every other body of power in 
this university stands blatantly in favor 
of supporting a genocide, I ask that you 
be the contrarian voice that values life 
and dignity over profit,” Lafi said. 


1 The Student Government chose for 


state. 
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UTD transfer students beat out state graduation averages 


PAOLA MARTINEZ 
Mercury Staff 


Forty-five percent of Texas transfer stu- 
dents graduate within six years, according 
to the Texas Tribune. As UTD has a six-year 
transfer graduation rate of 73.1%, The Mer- 
cury decided to look into how this trend ap- 
plies to Comets, how transfers fare at UTD 
and how transfers can use the resources UTD 
offers to ensure their graduation. 

Transfers at UTD graduate at much higher 
rates than the national average, thanks to re- 


sources like the Graduation Help Desk, ad- 
visers and transfer student services available to 
helping transfers with common issues, such 
as transferring credits from other institutions 
and transitioning from community college 
life to university life. The 2015 study cited 
by the Texas Tribune, made by Community 
College Research Center and Aspen Institute 
said that the national average of transfers stu- 
dents graduating within six years is 48%. 
According to the UTD Common Data 
Set report for the most current academic year, 


2022-2023, 21,617 undergraduate students 
were enrolled. Of those undergraduate stu- 
dents, 1,660 of them were transfer students. 
The 2017 cohort offers the most recent 
transfer graduate statistics; 73.1% of trans- 
fer graduated within six years, according to 
the UTD Graduation and Retention Trends 
Dashboard. 

Joshua Ortiz, a 2023 graduate with a bach- 
elor’s in computer science, said that although 
he did not have any issues transferring his 
credits to UTD, he ran into the issue of not 


having one credit hour to qualify for gradu- 
ation. He had the equivalent of ECS 1100, 
a first-year introductory computer science 
class, which UTD considers a four hour cred- 
it class, but Dallas College considered it to be 
only a three hour credit class. Therefore, that 
class was transferred as three credits instead of 
the four credits that UTD required. 

“I was actually gonna be withheld by an- 
other semester ... My gosh, that was so much 
stress throughout those last few months try- 
ing to figure out, ‘Ok, what do I need to do?” 


Ortiz said. 

Ortiz said he is thankful for the adviser he 
was assigned because they were able to appeal 
to the president of UTD so he could gradu- 
ate. The Graduation Help Desk at UTD is a 
resource transfers and non-transfers students 
alike can reach out to overcome obstacles, like 
the one Ortiz went through, to ensure timely 
graduation. 

“I have already mentioned this to my 
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PUB DEMOLISHED 


Demolition of the Pub’s exterior structure 
began on March 14. Admin has said demo- 
lition on the Pub and the Green Center will 
continue through the spring semester, with 


plans to construct a new student union in 
place of the Green Center and to build an 
expanded Gaming Center in place 
» of the Pub. Vice President 
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of Student Affairs Gene Fitch expects the 
Gaming Center to open in spring 2025, while 
the new Student Union is expected to 


open the next year 
in fall of 2026 as 

long as the project 
continues on 


schedule. 
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The demolition crew used an excavator to begin tearing down the building’s walls. 
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DEATH BY CURRY 


Try this! Its Not 
too Spicy! 
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SUPERNATURAL PROCRASTINATION 


AAAND 
THERE'S NO 


| REFUSE TO 
PROCRASTINATE Me 
ANYMORE. 
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Student art showcase 


Want to show off your art to fellow Comets? Send a picture to graphics@utdmercury.com to be featured in a future issue! 


ASCENSION IN MUSIC 
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NO SPRING FOR TEXAS 
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COMICS ACTIVITIES 
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Chess Pacman 


Rules: Take all of the pawns with the opposing color 
piece to solve the puzzle. 
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Medium difficulty 
Knight Trapped in a Crown 


Easy difficulty 
Rook is Sus 
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Across 


1 Sleep apnea ap- 


paratus, initially 
5 Fire starter 
12 Syrian city 
13 Frat boy leader 
OR stock trading 
14 Mulan song, 
NN "I'll Make ___ Out 
of You" 
15 Fixes in place 
16 Nautical pole 
\ 18 Spanish 
"that" 
19 Ruler of mod- 
els OR trying to 
y remember 
21 Never, to 
Nietzsche 
24 Missy ___ with the 
2015 hit "WTF (Where 
They From)" 
25 Reason for an R 
rating 
26 "Little House on 
the Prairie" mer- 


\ chant ___ Oleson 
27 Spray paint, e.g. 


29 Pou ___ (basis 
of operations) 
30 Sovereign of 
scheming OR a 
2009 trend consist- 
ing of of lying in a face 
down position 
31 "There's ____ 
32 Less crazy 
33 Like a certain Freudian 
complex 


in team" 


37 "The Scarlet Letter" 
letter 

38 Leader of the Seven 
Deadlies OR not floating 
39 General ___ chicken 
40 Google's commercial 
program 

41 Nine-digit IDs 


Down 


1 Scolds 

2 Printed handout 

3 Texas panhandle city 
4 Pressed sandwiches 

5 Root beer brand 

6 Traditional Chinese 
beverage 

7 Asian menu assurance 
8 Swedish furniture giant 
9 Cookie holder 

10 Tolkien tree creature 
11 Some NFL linemen 
17 Ref's decision 

20 People who pioneered 
4-down 

21 Snoop's trait 

22 Like some patches 
23 Freshwater plant also 
called wild celery 

25 Mario game racers 
28 ER workers 

30 Drop by 

31 Reebok rival 

33 Spanish she-bear 

34 "___ Mubarak!" 

35 Internet address 
scheme initials 

36 Bigger than medium 
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LaLloronasharesher A 
sorrowful tale on campus 


Freshman embodies spirit of iconic Oaxacan folktale in devastatingly beautiful performance 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
News Editor 


Piercing cries of pain overcome the 
steady murmur of a river as La Lloro- 
na wanders hopelessly in search of the 
children she drowned; this infamous 
figure from Latin American culture was 
brought to life on stage on Feb. 23, as 
one student channeled her tale of de- 
spair to explore grief and loss through a 
unique cultural lens. 

La Llorona is the eponymous figure 
of "La Llorona," a Mexican folk song 
from Oaxaca popularized in the mid- 
20th century, and the song has persisted 
well into the 21st century. The origin of 
the myth of La Llorona is unknown, but 
this figure has spread throughout Latin 
American tradition as a tale of horror, 
caution, love and remorse, often depict- 
ing a young woman clad in a white dress 
constantly weeping because of the death 
of her children, which she drowned in a 

river. During the iWeek Global 
Q Talent Show, 
i freshman Lydia Esparza 


mathematics 


won second place 
for her rendition of 
Carmen Goett’s 
version of 

La Llorona’s 


hauntingly 


beautiful song while dressed like a true 
catrina: with all the skeletal and floral 
accouterments associated with the Day 
of the Dead. 

“I wanted to pay homage to the Day 
of the Dead with my skeleton makeup 
and Mexican dress because La Llorona 


66 | see the fact 
that | made it [to 
UTD] as a suc- 
cess, and | no 
longer let what 
other people do 
or say against me 
hold me back. 99 


— Lydia Esparza 


and the Day of the Dead are closely tied 
and prominent in Hispanic culture,” Es- 
parza said. 

Like many Latin Americans, Esparza 
grew up in a cultural crossroads as she 
grew up in Texas with a Mexican fa- 
ther and Puerto Rican-Cuban mother. 
Despite speaking Spanish at home and 
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immersing herself in majority Hispanic 
communities, high school brought a 
time of cultural conflict. Esparza now 
found herself surrounded by a majority 
of white peers at a time where the things 
other people said about her and her cul- 


ture had a large impact. 

“Growing up I heard from other peo- 
ple that Hispanics always had to be this 
or that, but my parents always told me 
and my sisters that you can do what you 
set your mind to,” Esparza said. “You 
dont have to worry about what other 
people say about you. You just have to 
worry about you. I see the fact that I 
made it [to UTD] as a success, and I no 
longer let what other people do or say 
against me hold me back.” 

To Esparza, her performance 
was a way to interact with the 
rich cultural background of her 
Mexican father and Puerto Ri- 
can-Cuban mother who had in- 
troduced her to all sorts of food, 
art and music. The Global Talent 
Show was her opportunity to share 
what she loved about her culture with 
others while bonding over shared artistic 
appreciation. 

“We know that there are so many 
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ARDRA TRIVEDI 
Mercury Staff 


In the 22nd Annual Texas Guitar 
Competition and Festival, first-place 
winner Sohta Nakabayashi won not 
only a cash prize, but an array of 
awards. Nakabayashis multicultural 
musical background has shaped his 
accolade-filled career, driving his 
passion and inspiring others. 

Nakabayashi, 
guitarist originally from Japan, 


a 23-year-old 


now studies music at the Ma- 
drid Royal Conservatory in Spain. 
At the February competition, Naka- 
bayashi won four awards: First Place, 
Alhambra Diploma Award, Best Per- 
formance of Spanish Repertoire and 
the Audience Favorite Award. The 
win also included a cash prize, which 
Nakabayashi hopes to use to attend 
more international competitions; he 
will return next year as a performer, 
a tradition followed by the TGCF to 
honor past winners. 

TGCF was hosted from Feb. 29 to 
March 2 at UTD and included per- 
formances from musicians across the 
country, such as Ana Maria Iordache, 
the first-place winner of last year’s 
TGCF and an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Alicante in Bucharest. The 
competition not only exposes audi- 
ences to many different guitar and 
performance styles, but also provides 
a way for rising guitarists to secure a 
career in music, according to Kathryn 


Evans, the co-director of TGCE 

“Its really heartening to see that 
they [past contestants] came to us in 
their twenties and now, 10-15 years 
later, they have big careers,” Evans 
said. 

Contestants start by submitting au- 
dio clips of their repertoire. Once se- 
lections are made, the top four contes- 
tants move toward the semifinals, then 
the final competition. Evans said she 
saw a passion for guitar in Nakabayas- 
hi that extended to his stage presence 
throughout every stage of the audition 
process, especially in the finals. 

“[He] also play[ed] from the heart, 
really understanding the music and 
being completely involved in it,” Ev- 
ans said. 

Classical guitar player Jiujiu Wu, 
the third-place winner of the TGCF 
and a junior at the New England Con- 
servatory, said he admired Nakabayas- 
hi’s playing for two reasons. First, his 
consistency, and second, that Naka- 
bayashi's playing had the quality of a 
recording, clear and crisp in both feel- 
ing and technicality. 

Nakabayashi said that his guitar 
playing thrives on connecting with his 
audience, and that he enjoys playing 
music more for fulfillment rather than 
receiving accolades. Some of Naka- 
bayashi’s fondest memories of guitar 
come from being a soloist in Joaquin 
Rodrigo's Aranjuez Concerto. He per- 


A Sohta Nakabayashi plucks top prize 


f Guitarists showcase their talent in 22nd Texas Guitar Competition and Festival 


formed a piece for the classical guitar, 
made by 20th century Spanish com- 
poser Joaquin Rodrigo in front of over 
a thousand people. 

With influences of Spanish and 
Japanese music, he was able to create 
a balance between these two styles, 
blending the passion of Japanese play- 
ing and the sensitivity of Spanish play- 
ing. Nakabayashi’s knack for guitar- 
playing comes from Pedro Mateo, one 
of his most influential professors at 
Real Conservatorio. 

“I think his logical interpretation of 
playing has produced a calmness and 
cleverness that was lacking in my pre- 
vious style of playing,” Nakabayashi 
said. 

Nakabayashi won the CIGA 22 
Junior award at the Alhambra Gui- 
tar Competition, which takes place 
every two years in Valencia, Spain to 
encourage guitarists to improve their 
craft. Winning an award at Alham- 
bra, coupled with a desire to attend 
TGCEF as a competitor, was a catalyst 
for Nakabayashi to take his passion 
overseas. For future guitar aficionados, 
Nakabayashi emphasized the value of 
practice and having a love for the in- 
strument. 

“T think it is important to enjoy 
playing the guitar ... playing the gui- 
tar every day, if its only for five min- 
utes, will help you learn more,” Naka- 
bayashi said. 


No-No Boy Is a yes-yes for the music industry 


Musician Julian Saporiti renews the folk genre with a wild imagi 


ANANYA SAMMIDI 
Mercury Staff 

No-No Boy gave Comets insight into 
his musical journey and life experiences 
on March 5, and a musical songwriting 
workshop on March 6 where No-No Boy 
performed his music. 

Julian Saporiti, aka No-No Boy, en- 
gaged students through immersive key- 
note speeches and performances focused 
on Asian history covering topics like the 
incarceration of Japanese Americans and 
the Vietnam War. Saporiti’s work places 
an emphasis on taking inspiration from 
the past to create modern folk songs. 

“[My wife] and I had a fantastic time at 
UT Dallas and it was meaningful to work 
with such a diverse and intelligent student 
body as a scholar and songwriter,” Saporiti 
said. “I hope it’s not the last time I get 
to work with the faculty and students at 
UTD.” 

Through his performance on Wednes- 
day, March 6, Saporiti switches off be- 
tween storytelling with and without ac- 
companying songs, ranging from topics 
such as the Cambodian pagodas to folk 


bands in Wyoming. Wearing a bright out- 
fit with a guitar in hand and barefoot on 
stage, Saporiti sings a mix of energizing 
and solemn songs that tell and celebrate 
stories about his own family and other 
Asian musical artists, such as a '60s Viet- 
namese rock band and Japanese American 
bands that formed in incarceration camps 
during World War II. By utilizing a mul- 
timedia mix of music, videos and photos, 
audience members were able to immerse 
themselves in the rich history Saporiti 
shares. 

“Td never learned about Asian folks 
playing jazz,” Saporiti said. “What I un- 
covered through that photo is a whole 
body of work of Asian musicians on the 
West Coast.” 

Saporiti grew up in Nashville and stud- 
ied jazz at Berklee College before pursuing 
a master’s degree at the University of Wyo- 
ming and a Ph.D. at Brown University in 
American Studies. Between Berklee and 
the University of Wyoming, Saporiti was a 
member of an indie-rock band called The 
Young Republic. 
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No-No Boy travels the world through his musical pursuits, lyricism and historical commentary. Vietnamese American 


singer Julian Saporiti is pictured performing with his wife alongside a multimedia display. 
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BYRNE BROTHERS BRING CELTIC TUNES 
TO NORTH TEXAS IRISH FESTIVAL 


Family band blends modern sound and Irish heritage for international audiences 
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Above: The Byrne Brothers play various instruments used in Irish folk music including the banjo, concertina, flute and guitar. Bottom right: a crowd watches The Byrne Brothers perform at the North Texas Irish Festival. 


HYUN LIM 
Mercury Staff 

After their eccentric and high-energy 
performance at the North Texas Irish Fes- 
tival, the family-based band The Byrne 
Brothers immersed themselves in a warm 
Texas welcome and they are excited to 
continue sharing Irish music all over the 
world. 

‘The family of five first came to America 
from Donegal, Ireland, in 2015 for vaca- 
tion, then returned in 2017 to perform 
for the Raglan Road in Disney Springs in 
Orlando, eventually falling in love with 
the blue skies of Florida. Living in the 
state since 2018, The Byrne Brothers con- 
tinue to travel the world spreading Irish 
culture through music. Their style blends 
modern and traditional Irish music with 
English lyrics and Irish dance. The band 
consists of brothers Luca, who plays ac- 
cordion, banjo and mandolin; Finn, who 
plays guitar and bodhran; Dempsey, who 
plays the whistle; Julie, the boys’ mother; 
and Tommy, the boys’ father, who plays 
the uilleann pipes, fiddle and guitar. 


“We didn't really plan on having the 
band,” Tommy said. “When we had the 
boys, they just automatically started play- 
ing music, as in hitting their pots and 
saucepans upside down. As they got a 
bit older, they started going to violin les- 
sons and Irish dancing. I was doing some 
shows in Donegal, Ireland and they just 
came on stage, and they would do one 
tune and one dance. It was supposed 
to be Luca and Finn [on the stage], but 
Dempsey jumped on stage as well, so they 
just started there organically.” 

Having visited Texas before, The Byrne 
Brothers said they enjoyed the audience 
engagement they had during the North 
Texas Irish Festival. 

“They loved every minute of it,” Tom- 
my said. “When we see [the crowd] enjoy- 
ing us, then that makes us enjoy it even 
more and then it just kind of snowballs.” 

The Byrne Brothers applied for an em- 
ployment based first preference (EB-1) 
green card after their second trip to Flor- 
ida, pursuing these visas to more easily 
tour throughout the U.S. for long periods 


of time. Since then, they have toured 47 
states across the U.S., introducing others 
to the unique sound of Irish music and 
remaining connected with their heritage. 

“[Through our music], we want to let 
people know that it is important to look 
after your own culture, your own cul- 
tural music, not just the Irish,” Tommy 
said. “But whatever country you come 
from, don't lose your traditional music 
and your dancing and your culture and 
your cuisine, your food and all that kind 
of stuff.” 

Finn said he draws inspiration for his 
dance arrangements from River Dance 
and Lord of the Dance. Dempsey draws 
inspiration from John Joe Kelly and 
Coldplay. As a whole, the family enjoys 
a variety of genres such as country, reg- 
gaeton and reggae. The family band's dy- 
namic also allows all family members to 
participate in all aspects of production, 
from Finn arranging their tracks to Luca 
filming their music videos. 

Performing on The Late Late Toy 
Show, the most watched talk show in Ire- 


pa 


land, led to The Byrne Brothers becoming 
a household name in their home country. 
They were named Rising Stars of the Year 
2021 by American Celtic Radio Listeners 
for their album “Living the Dream” and 
won 2022's Young Artist Academy Award 
for Outstanding Music Ensemble. 

“[Ten years ago], we knew there was 
something around the corner, but we 
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didn't know exactly what it was, but I 


don't think we ever thought things would 
go so fast in this world of festivals, but 
it has been fantastic,” Julie said. “It's just 
taken off for us and there's all different 
things in the future for us.” 

The band recently released a new 
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Modern European media revives the romance genre 


‘One Day’ uses English charm and classic tropes to birth a new generation of rom-com lovers 
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KAVYA RACHEETI 
Mercury Staff 

David Nicholl’s 2009 novel “One Day” 
has returned as a limited television series, 
revisiting a charming and heartbreak- 
ing love story spanning over 20 years. 
This slow burn romance revives the dy- 
ing genre of rom-com, using realism to 
modernize classic romance tropes and put 
other current romance media to shame. 

“One Day” follows the lives of Emma 
Morley (Ambika Mod) and Dexter May- 
hew (Leo Woodall), whose lives connect 
after meeting during a party for their col- 
lege graduation. They maintain sporadic 
contact, and though they enter new re- 
lationships throughout their friendship, 
the two have a bond that always seems to 
border on more. Though it’s no secret that 
the romance genre is dying, “One Day” 
takes a page out of beloved movies from 


the past and fleshes out the entire cast 
instead of attempting to box the com- 
plicated relationship of Dexter and 
Emma into sensationalistic tropes. 

While Mod and Woodall give stun- 
ning and heartbreakingly realistic per- 
formances, so much of what drives 
the emotions of “One Day” is its side 
characters, specifically Emmas on- 
and-off partner Ian (Jonny Weldon) 
and Leo’s mother Alison (Essie Davis). 
Upon seeing this equilibrium of talent 
between the leads and the ensemble, I 
was reminded of a rom-com essential, 
Marc Webb’s “(500) Days Of Summer” 
(2009). 

One of the most memorable lines 
from the movie doesn’t come from either 
of the leads but from a side character, 


SEE ONE DAY, PAGE 15 


Muslims celebrate arrival of 
Ramadan with bazaar night 


FATIMAH AZEEM 
Editor-in-Chief 


‘The night of March 1 saw hundreds from 
UTD’ Muslim community abuzz with the 
vibrant spirit of anticipation and communal 
joy as the month of Ramadan (which started 
on March 10) approached. 

Over 70 vendors, including student mer- 
chants, transformed the Plinth and mall into 
a marketplace reminiscent of bustling ba- 
zaars, which became a melting pot of art from 
the cultural cuisines, and Islamic faith. The 
aroma of halal culinary delights created by 
students wafted through campus, from me- 
ticulously baked goods such as sticky baklava 
and galub jamun to grilled specialties such 
as Middle Eastern lamb, beef and chicken 
kabobs. Gold jewelry sparkled beside stands 
featuring Arabic calligraphy, with inscriptions 


of "Allah" featured on wooden placards. 

Amid this showcase, food trucks like the 
Palestinian-owned "Big Dash" welcomed 
those new and familiar to their to booza, 
a Levantine stretchy ice cream made from 
dairy and orchid flour, while "Abu Omars" 
shawarmas offered a taste of authentic re- 
gional flavors. Several vendors sold kefh- 
yehs, traditional scarves which have become 
a symbol of solidarity with the Palestinian 
identity, and intricately beaded thobes with 
tatreez, or colorful embroidery — the tradi- 
tional dress of Palestine. The night was not 
just about commerce but charity, with part 
of the bazaars proceeds dedicated to Pales- 
tinian human relief funds, following in the 
spirit of zakat — a pillar of Islam that requires 
Muslims to donate a portion of their wealth 
to charitable causes. 
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Dallas native 
explores 
trauma and 
religion in 
new thriller 


SOFIA MEINARDUS 
Mercury Staff 


“The Magdalenes” by Jeanne Skartsia- 
ris takes readers along a roller coaster of 
secrets and a quest for justice. Beyond 
the thriller element, the book encour- 
ages readers to reflect on the darkness 
that lies beneath the surface of seem- 
ingly polished lives. 

Skartsiaris, who grew up in Dallas, 
utilizes her experience as a medical-legal 
photographer of a law firm to craft a 
heart-tugging thriller. First-place winner 
for fiction in the San Antonio Writers 
Guild with a five-star review at Reader’s 
Favorites Awards, “The Magdalenes” fol- 
lows Jude Madigan, a successful plaintiff 
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Conservative news media watch 
dog attacks SB 17 compliance 


AAFIYA ASLAM 
Mercury Staff 


Accuracy in Media — a conser- 
vative media watchdog — secretly 
filmed UTD employees in a Feb. 
15 video, asking leading questions 
about Diversity, Equity and Inclu- 
sion practices, which were made 
illegal by Texas SB 17. Despite con- 
troversy around the video, univer- 
sity officials maintain that UTD is 
SB 17 compliant. 

Accuracy in Media's website says 
that they use “investigative journal- 
ism and aggressive activism” to show 
the failings of public policy and bi- 
ases in the media. In recent months, 
the group went viral for the “Co- 
lumbia doxxing truck,” a car which 
traveled around the school's campus 
with a screen displaying the names 
and faces of students who signed a 
statement supporting Hamas. In the 
February video, Accuracy in Media 
argued that UTD and other Texas 
colleges — University of Houston, 


Texas A&M, UT Tyler, UNT Dal- 
las and Texas Tech — were still fol- 
lowing DEI practices. 

In the video, Aimee Howell, 
Project Coordinator for the Galer- 
stein Community Center, describes 
the Life Transition Closet, a re- 
source for individuals entering new 
stages of life. The Closet was origi- 
nally offered by the Galerstein Gen- 
der Center for those going through 
gender transition but is now mar- 
keted as providing clothing for all 
life transitions, including pregnancy 
and parenting. 

After the release of the Febru- 
ary video, the Office of Campus 
Resource and Support sent out a 
statement to Zhe Dallas Morning 
News saying that the Life Transition 
Closet is SB 17 compliant. 

“We are confident that we are 
fully compliant with the law,” said 
Katherine Morales, associate vice 
president of media relations. “We 
are aware of the video, and we will 


follow up with our staff to under- 
stand what transpired and take fur- 
ther action as needed.” 

Yvette Pearson, vice president of 
OCRS, collaborated with university 
attorneys to ensure UTD's compli- 
ance with SB 17 by classifying their 
programs into three distinct catego- 
ries. The first category consists of 
programs that must be SB 17 com- 
pliant, while the second category in- 
cludes programs that could achieve 
SB 17 compliance through certain 
modifications to sustain their con- 
tinuation. However, if a program 
cannot achieve SB 17 compliance 
even with modifications, it will be 
unable to continue. 

“Working with the first two 
buckets, we started to build OCRS 
from the ground up, focusing on 
serving all members of our campus 
community while ensuring compli- 
ance with SB 17 and UT System 
policy,” Pearson said. 


UTD Alumnus creates ChatGPT 
powered language learning app 


SOFIA MEINARDUS 
Mercury Staff 


As language learning tools flood 
the digital landscape, Lingua Link 
emerges to fill in the gaps left by 
Duolingo and similar apps, using 
the powers of AI to augment your 
studying. 

Lingua Link, cofounded by UTD 
alumnus and account manager Seth 
Dolginoff and software engineer 
Etan Cohn, is available for download 
in the Apple Store. Since its launch in 
September 2023, the app has gained 
users from over 50 countries, offering 
six languages: Chinese, French, Ger- 
man, Hebrew, Italian and Spanish. 
Lingua Link is an Al-powered app 
that builds an individual’s memory of 
vocabulary through mnemonics and 
mini-games. It is meant to supple- 
ment other language-learning apps 
like Duolingo and Babel. Lingua 
Link has 16 positive reviews, with 
more than a dozen five-star reviews 
on the Apple Store and a portion of 
all profits going to charity. 

“Our goal is that people will men- 
tion us alongside other language 
apps, like Duolingo and Lingua 
Link,” Dolginoff said. “If someone 
wants to use Duolingo or one of 
these other apps, we're not compet- 
ing with these apps trying to take 
away users, were trying to get some- 
body that's learning the language to 
be like, OK, now I can remember the 
vocabulary better.” 

During his undergraduate years, 
Cohn took psychology courses at 
Carnegie Mellon where he learned 
about memory techniques, includ- 
ing the elaborative encoding meth- 
od. This involves connecting new 
information to existing knowledge. 
Implementing this strategy when 
studying Spanish, Cohn found that 
it significantly streamlined his vo- 
cabulary retention and made word 
recall easier. 

“I realized I had been learning 
languages wrong, this whole time I 
was just doing the worst strategies,” 


Cohn said. “I was trying out this 


strategy [elaborative encoding] and I 
found that it works really, really well. 
I could remember these words.” 

Cohn said devising mnemonic 
devices for every word was demand- 
ing. Cohn began using AI to au- 
tomatically generate mnemonics, 
eventually developing an app for the 
concept. Both from Plano, Dolginoff 
and Cohn's friendship began at birth 
thanks to their parents’ friendship; 
they quickly formed a bond over the 
app idea. Cohn focused on app de- 
velopment, while Dolginoff concen- 
trated on marketing and managing 
the business. 

“That's how we met, just from our 
parents already being friends, and so 
we've been friends ever since,” Dolgi- 
noff said. “I've known that guy since 
we were both babies ... [it was] just 
fate.” 

The app allows users to generate 
or select vocabulary words, along 
with two games where users can quiz 
their knowledge of animal and food 
vocabulary. Powered by ChatGPT, 
Dolginoff said there is no limit on 
the number of times a vocabulary 
word can be generated. The app is 
free to use, with the only restriction 
being the number of images gener- 
ated, capped at 15 per user. 

"Doing something that actually 
matters in this world is really impor- 
tant to me,” Dolginoff said. “We 
both always cared a lot about help- 
ing other people in whatever way 
possible. I've always wanted to make 
some kind of a difference in this 
world or some kind of a change ... 
this is something where we're able to 
make language learning accessible to 
more people.” 

Lingua Link allocates at least 10% 
of its net income, which comes from 
ads, to the Make-A-Wish Founda- 
tion and other 501(c)(3) nonprofit 
organizations focused on individuals 
with critical illnesses. Dolginoff first 
became interested in philanthropy 
after losing a friend to brain cancer 
during his childhood; he now hopes 
to pay back the support that Make- 


A-Wish showed to his friend. Dolgi- 
noffs grand uncle, Alan Levin, said 
Dolginoff has a keen eye for oppor- 
tunities and grew up with a strong 
foundation of integrity. 

“Hes pleasant, he's honorable 
and he's very dedicated to task,” 
Levin said. “He sees opportunities 
where some may not, so I've been 
impressed with his entrepreneurial 
bent and I suspect that one of these 
days, he's gonna be one of the ones 
who hit the big number and makes a 
lot of money and makes the world a 
better place.” 

The development of the app 
helped Cohn secure his current job 
as a software engineer, as it was a fix- 
ture on his resume. Zachary Leven- 
thal, a former classmate of Cohn and 
current research fellow at MIT, said 
Cohn demonstrated both persever- 
ance and resourcefulness in creating 
Lingua Link. 

"Etan is incredibly self-motivated 
and determined, always striving to 
turn his interests into productive en- 
deavors, whether it's developing apps 
like Lingua Link or pursuing his pas- 
sions in musical theater and soccer,” 
Leventhal said. 

The app's future goals include 
removing the limitation on image 
generation, offering a premium ver- 
sion, allowing users to learn more 
languages such as Japanese and Ara- 
bic and adding features like phrases, 
grammar and pronunciation guides. 
Cohn also said Lingua Link aims 
to implement machine learning to 
personalize the learning experience 
and enhance vocabulary acquisi- 
tion through spaced repetition tech- 
niques. 

“We're honestly trying to make a 
useful product and one that people 
enjoy using,” Dolginoff said. “We 
believe that language is a bridge, not 
a barrier. If more people are learning 
languages, maybe there will be fewer 
wars. It just makes the world a bet- 
ter place, makes people more con- 
nected.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


friends at that time too, saying, “Hey, 
because you're a transfer student [you 
should] double check your transcript 
and have a chat with your adviser,” 
Ortiz said. 

Ryan Slack, senior director of the 
office of admissions and enrollment, 
said transfer students with a lengthy 
academic history struggle with cred- 
its transferring because they are not 
always applicable to a degree. He 
recommends prospective transfer 
students have a clear plan for their 
education, so they can have a seam- 
less transition from community col- 
lege to university. Slack recommends 
transfers contact their community 
college advisers as soon as they can 
if they are planning to transfer to 
UTD, so they can be put in touch 
with an adviser from UTD. 

“We want to try to eliminate any 
instance where they're taking courses 
that they don't need,” Slack said. 
“The earlier we can talk to them 
[prospective transfer students], the 


better.” 

Francesca Timm, a biochemistry 
senior, said that the biggest help for 
her and other transfer students to en- 
sure their success and graduation at 
UTD is having a communicative ad- 
viser. She said her academic adviser, 
Allison Valenzuela, promptly offers 
guidance when asked. 

“She has seen both me and my 
grades go through tough semesters 
and has been empathetic and en- 
couraging,” Timm said. 

However, an academic adviser is 
limited to only giving students aca- 
demic support. Navigating campus, 
finding one’s place and creating a 
good work-life balance can be daunt- 
ing for new transfer students. 

Timm and Ortiz said that heeding 
other transfer students’ advice and 
taking advantage of the resources 
available to them has been their big- 
gest help at UTD. Connecting with 
other transfer students provides sup- 
port that academic advisers cannot. 
‘Transfer students can take advantage 
of events specific to meeting other 
transfers, like Transfer Services “Cof- 


fee and Conversation” social. 
“Fellow transfer students are able 
to provide a more recently informed 
perspective on classes, the professors 
and the class workload,” Timm said. 
“Gaining insight into the realistic 
time and effort needed to successful- 
ly pass a course has been very helpful 
when it comes to planning out my 
other classes for the semester.” 
Transferring to a new school is 
difficult, 


prospective Comets make use of the 


but Slack recommends 


‘Transfer Mentor Program, to con- 
nect with other students in their 
situation, as well as Transfer Student 
Services. 

“Take advantage of the resources 
that they have at their community 
college level, work with those advis- 
ers,” Slack said. “Here at the univer- 
sity, we have a whole team of people 
that are available to work with pro- 
spective transfer students and have 
that conversation early on, so we can 
help them plan out those classes so 
that they have a smooth transition to 
the university.” 
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HISPANX/ 
.LATINX FILM 
FESTIVAL 


3 P.M. 
Bad Hair 
(2013) 


E’ 


A 


Mariana Rondon / Venezuela U anf 


4:45 P.M. 
The Second 
Mother (2015) 


Anna Muylaert /Brazil 


7:15 P.M. 
My Brothers 


Dream Awake 
(2021) 


Claudia Huaiquimilia / Chile 


9:00 P.M 
And Your 


Mother Too 
(2001) 


ALFONSO CUARON / Mexico 


ONLINE + FRIDAY 
Carajita (2021) 


SILVINA SCHNICER / Argentina 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION CHECK 
OUR INSTAGRAM: 
@cuslaiutd 


ATEC FREE FOOD 
COURTYARD AND DRINKS 


The HISPANX/LATINX FILM FESTIVAL series was made possible thanks to the support of 
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Entering the frame with 'Women in Animation’ 


Campus organization helps female animators and aspiring students enter a male-dominated corporate field 


PAOLA MARTINEZ 
Mercury Staff 

While scribbling away at their drawing 
pads and polishing off character designs, 
UTD’s Women in Animation chapter al- 
lows its members to get a taste of the elu- 
sive industry and create the magic behind 
animated films and video games. 

Women in Animation is a national 
non-profit organization with student- 
run chapters across the U.S., U.K. and 
Canada. WIA hopes to increase the num- 
ber of women in the animation industry 
with the purpose of empowering and sup- 
porting female animators through men- 
torships, scholarship opportunities and 
speaker events featuring women in the 
industry. 

‘The animation industry is highly male- 
dominated with little room for women’s 
voices to be heard. In 2023, WIA pub- 
lished their first annual impact report 
with an introduction of Marge Dean, 
president of the WIA national organiza- 
tion, saying that the percentage of women 
in animation had risen from 20% to 34% 
within the last 30 years. 

The club came to UTD in the fall 
of 2021 after some older students had 
learned about the international organi- 
zation. Eliana Nark, ATEC junior and 
president of the club, said she first joined 
WIA fall 2021 to feel more connected to 
the ATEC community. 

“I felt disconnected to my school and 
community and WIA helped me find my 
little corner of ATEC,” Nark said. 

Monika Salter, Associate Professor of 
Animation and Games Program at UTD, 
said she has been a part of WIA since 
working in the industry 18 years ago. 
While WIA focuses on preparing women 
for the industry, it also allows them to col- 
laborate, an important aspect in anima- 
tion according to Salter. 

“Collaboration is key in making ani- 


mated films as most projects require more 
artists than you would originally imag- 
ine,” Salter said. “We encourage students 
to get to know their fellow animation 
students from the first day of their first 
course with us.” 

ATEC senior Fatimeh Bashir first 
joined WIA in fall 2022 and became vice 
president of the club in fall 2023. 
“Women in Animation really gives 
[me] a chance to have my own voice 
forward and plan events and be a leader, 
which is what I want to do,” Bashir said. 

Bashir said the normal meetings for the 
club often vary. WIA hosts events such as 
“Draw and Chill,” promoting a safe space 
for members to work on their existing art 
projects or draw up new ideas. Nark said 
that events like “HalloWIA” are social 
events for members to decompress and 
have a fun time. 

“We have a space where people can 
come and relax instead of just having 
pressure on them of the industry and I 
feel like we're very friendly,” Bashir said. 

‘They also have events to help with re- 
sume and portfolio building. Nark said 
these speaker events help expand anima- 
tion students’ networks and help them 
meet new people within the industry. 

“The Woman in Animation national 
organization always has mentorship cir- 
cles where you get to work with people in 
the industry and I've personally had one 
of those and found it very informative,” 
Bashir said. 

WIA also hosts several speaker events 
to provide their members with the ins- 
and-outs of the industry. Hosting speaker 
events featuring women in the animation 
industry, like Domee Shi, creator of Walt 
Disney’s “Turning Red” and Disney Pix- 


ar’s “Bao”, WIA aims to foster a safe space 
for women to tell their stories. 


“I feel like the industry has evolved a 
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The photo above features Women in Animation meeting Domee Shi, creator of "Turning Red," a famous animated Pixar film. 


lot from what it used to it,” Bashir said. 
“Animation is male dominated, but it 
used to be a lot more and we are seeing 
more women's stories coming out and 
women-led movies.” 

Having a female boss at the now dis- 
continued Blue Sky Studios, a computer 
animation company known for films such 
as “Ice Age” and “Rio”, showed Salter the 
importance of having talented women 
role models, inspiring Salter to mentor 
students. 

“I think the glass ceiling still exists for 
women looking to be promoted to more 
advanced roles past a regular artist posi- 
tion,” Salter said. “I still see very few 
women as departments leads and supervi- 
sors in films I work on today and often 
times I'm still the only one in the room.” 


Salter said she hopes to give her stu- 
dents confidence when sharing ideas and 
to always learn new skills in the ever- 
changing technology of the animation 
industry. 

“I try to encourage all of your anima- 
tors to get more comfortable in speaking 
up in class as well as during their group 
projects and to not be shy about sharing 
their suggestions, ideas and critiques,” 
Salter said. 

The WIA club will host an event at the 
end of March called “Animation Jams,” 
in collaboration with Animation Guild, 
where students will create a 3D short 
animation alongside other animators 
and individuals specializing in modeling, 
rigging and lighting. More information 
about the club and its events can be found 


on their Instagram page @wia_utdallas 
and through their Discord server. 

The animation industry can be difficult 
to break into, but Bashir encourages those 
wanting a career in animation to reach 
out to more experienced WIA animators 
and those well-cemented in the industry. 

“People are always willing to help,” 
Bashir said. “Don't be afraid to try some- 
thing new and explore different options.” 


LA LLORONA 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


cultures here at UTD, but to see it repre- 
sented in a talent show is something else,” 
Esparza said. “So much is conveyed through 
the different dances popular in different 
countries, and it was really awesome to see 
cool representations of the nuance between 
cultures through these performances.” 

During her performance, Esparza chan- 
neled the morose and tragic themes of La 
Llorona’s tale which she chose to interpret 
for this performance. In her mind she wan- 
dered through a candle lit graveyard in a 
hopeless search for her children whom she 
had killed, carrying the unforgivable bur- 
den of guilt. And yet she still desperately 
hoped for purification which could never 
come. Singing the last notes of her song, 
Esparza collapsed on the floor due to the 
overwhelming grief of the spirit’s loss. 

“In my performance I imagined her walk- 
ing around this graveyard battling with the 
remorse of her actions and yearning to be 
able to undo these sins I have committed,” 
Esparza said. “She cant have that happiness 
and joy she yearns for because that part of 
her life is gone.” 

Assistant professor of philosophy Hum- 
berto González Núñez said that while often 
overlooked by Western media, the stories 


and myths of Latin America have been 
used to paint critical and beautiful vignettes 
of the past, and the tale of La Llorona is a 
prime example of this through its constant 
retelling and recontextualization across vari- 
ous artistic mediums. For instance, the 2019 
horror film, La Llorona by Guatemalan di- 
rector Jayro Bustamante uses the story of La 
Llorona to explore a 20th century atrocity. 

“Jayro Bustamante’s La Llorona is actually 
a reflection of genocide in Central America 
while at the same time using the tropes of 
horror films to allow us to rethink how we 
understand the past and these genocides,” 
Núñez said. “It uses this artistic medium 
to help audiences think through the effects 
of U.S. foreign policy in Central America 
and the different intercultural relationships 
between the different ethnicities of Central 
America and how that influenced how those 
genocides unfurled.” 

With no definitive origin, the myth of La 
Llorona has been adapted to express loss as 
seen with Esparza’s performance, as a cau- 
tionary tale to keep children behaved and 
as a mirror reflecting the wrongs of the past 
onto the present, demanding both confron- 
tation and introspection. 

Amid the constant dehumanizing anti- 
immigrant and anti-Hispanic rhetoric of 
the U.S. pushed by figures such as Texas 
Gov. Greg Abbott and President Joe Biden, 


LYDIA ESPARZA 


Núñez said that music and art can serve as a 


humanizing window that fosters meaningful 
understanding. While the tale of La Llorona 
might be novel to many, her sorrow and the 
beauty of her associated art is universal. 
“We don’t want to ascribe to art this exag- 
gerated force, but one of the things it can do 
is break with and critique certain stereotypes 
about Latin American identity,” Núñez 
said. “Latin America has excellent art, and 
beyond just the big name figures I hope 
this leads others to look into the often-over- 
looked aspects and figures of other cultures.” 


NO-NO BOY 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


The No-No Boy project came about 
when Saporiti combined his passion for 
music along with Asian American history. 
The project was the culmination of his re- 
search at Brown exploring and gathering 
Asian American stories, aiming to share 
history that often wasn’t given the chance 
to be shared. 

“You have all this rich tradition, which, 
like most of Asian-American history, is just 
invisible or in this case silent,” Saporiti 
said. “There are not a lot of Asian Faces left 
in the history.” 

Currently, Saporiti is on tour, visiting 12 
cities in the span of two months, with Dal- 
las being his first stop. 

“He synthesizes a lot of different ex- 
periences from his life and other people's 
lives,’ UTD student Samar Ahmed said at 
Wednesday's performance. “Even without 
the blurbs before each song, you can see 
the story and narrative coming through 
the music. Walking away with one thing he 
said: history blooms from the individual.” 

Saporiti has created three albums thus 
far, with his most recent album, Empire 
Electric, to be his last one. It features 10 
songs with a total time of 39 minutes, and 
caps his extensive work on the project that 
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he began in graduate school for his disser- 
tation. 

“Songs allow ambiguity and multiple 
layers of juxtaposition in a way that regular 
prose writing doesn’t. Historians tell you 
when something happened and what hap- 
pened, and artists allow you to get inside of 
that moment a little more.” 


MAGDALENES 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


attorney with a dark past. Madigan's character 
is tested when she is tasked with a case focus- 
ing on the estate of a mysterious benefactor 
who wants her to oversee the construction of 
‘The Magdalene Home, a Catholic halfway 
house for prostitutes. Despite the job bringing 
up memories of abuse and religious trauma, 
Madigan pushed through. Skartsiaris weaves 
together a gripping narrative that delves into 
the complexities of healing, a compelling read 
that resonates long after the final page is turned. 

“I honestly didn't think it was going to 
go anywhere because [the book] dealt with 
a tough subject,” Skartsiaris said. “I thought 
they're [the publishers] not going to want it. 
But when I took [the draft] out and read it 
again, after 10, maybe eight years ... I thought, 
oh, this is good.” 


Skartsiaris is a UTD alumnus with a bach- 
elor's degree in photography. Initially discour- 
aged by her struggle to finish high school, 
Skartsiaris found her footing through non- 
credit classes and encouragement from instruc- 
tors. Recalling her time at UTD's former Art 
Barn, now the Physics building, Skartsiaris 
said UTD made her more resilient, drawing 
parallels to Madigan’s journey of overcoming 
obstacles. 

“It's a process ... this is from somebody who 
wasn't going to go to college, and it was just 
one class at a time, one day at a time,” Skartsia- 
ris said. ... I didn't think I had the confidence 
to do it, and I did, I managed to do it.” 

Madigan’s journey shows a survivors strug- 
gle to regain their sense of self-worth after fac- 
ing abuse. Skartsiaris excels in creating relatable 
characters that feel real and multi-dimensional. 
Madigan is a mysterious character, shying away 
from meaningful relationships and focusing on 


career ambitions, compelling readers to delve 
into her world to find the roots of her suffering. 

“Characters pull this story,” Skartsiaris said. 
“It's an interesting process because I'm not an 
organized writer. I don't sit down and outline 
and do, okay, this chapter they're going to do 
this, this chapter they're going to do that. No, I 
just sit down. I'm like, okay, start talking. And 
I start typing,” 

‘The narrative peels back layers of Madigan’s 
life, with her past in New York and her pres- 
ent in Dallas. Revealing her haunting rape at 
the age of fourteen by the priest of Madigan 
church and setting the story around a rehabili- 
tation home for prostitutes, Skartsiaris said she 
wanted to shed light on the prevalence of sexual 
abuse. Every 68 seconds, an American is sexu- 
ally assaulted, and female college students are 
three times more likely than women in general 
to be victims of rape. 

“{There is] a need for people to be aware 


... Jude was just trying to stay strong [and] 
thought she was strong, but she wasn't. She 
was faking all the time,” Skartsiaris said. “And 
you lose yourself, you lose your esteem, your 
own self-worth when stuff like that happens.” 

"The Magdalenes" also explores questions of 
faith through Madigan’s estrangement from 
the Catholic Church, engaging with religious 
themes without being preachy. Skartsiaris said 
her Catholic upbringing led her to approach 
her faith by acknowledging the flaws within its 
doctrine, hoping readers will glean a message of 
inner strength and autonomy in faith. To Ma- 
digan, The Magdalene home, run by Catholic 
nuns, houses enigmatic characters who drive 
the plot and allow her to confront her fears. 
Sister Elizabeth, a nun who defies Madigan’s 
image of the church, befriends her, becoming 
a flicker of light in the solemn life Madigan has 
gotten used to. 

“T really connect with Jude ... people think 


she's an ass because she's arrogant, but she's 
not, she's just broken on the inside,” Skartsiaris 
said. “Same with the nuns. People think nuns 
are mother superior with a ruler. They're not 

.. mostly they're compassionate. And that's 
what I wanted to portray in the story.” 

Skartsiaris balances moments of introspec- 
tion with dynamic dialogue, creating a nar- 
rative that is as thought-provoking as it is 
entertaining. "The Magdalenes" by Jeanne 
Skartsiaris offers a touching reminder of the 
hidden struggles we all carry and the power of 
empathy and connection as we discover our- 
selves and grow. 

“T'm not looking to change the world [but] I 
do hope with “The Magdalenes” that it will give 
some women confidence to overcome sexual 
abuse,” Skartsiaris said. “That abuse stays with 
you ... the whole point of the story is overcom- 
ing that and realizing it’s not your fault.” 


BYRNE 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


album titled “The Boys of Doorin,” which 
can be found on Spotify. Tommy says he 
wants to share The Byrne Brothers’ music 
in Australia, Asia, New Zealand and Eu- 
rope, hoping to travel internationally in 
the future. The band will continue to per- 
form at upcoming dates in Florida, with 
their next performance on March 12 in 


Outdoor Resorts at Orlando in Clermont, 
Florida. 

“We can more or less pick and choose 
where in the world [we] want to play and 
work towards because there are Irish ev- 
erywhere in the world,” Tommy said. 
“Theres only four and a half million 
people in Ireland, but about 80 million 
people can qualify for an Irish passport 
all over the world. The world is our oyster 


» 
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Junior Guard Nick Donnelly steals the show this season with 60 successful three-pointers and the team’s best free-throw percentage 


AARAV DEV 
Mercury Staff 


Guard Nick Donnelly has emerged as an im- 
portant player for the men’s basketball team’s 
offense and defense. Averaging career-highs in 
points, assists, steals and rebounds this season, 
Donnelly played a major role in the Comets’ 
ASC title victory. 

Donnelly, a junior, joined the Comets in his 
freshman year as a shooting guard, specializing 
in shooting efficiently from range, especially 
three-pointers. This season, he shot a team- 
best 92 % from the free throw line, in addi- 
tion to 60 successful three-pointers. He was 
named Academic AIl-ASC in both the 2021- 
22 and 2022-23 seasons, exemplifying both his 
academic and athletic prowess. After coming 
off the bench for his first two seasons with the 
Comets, Donnelly has started all but one game 
this season and more than doubled his playing 
time. After overcoming initial struggles with 
lack of playing time and injuries earlier in his 
career, Donnelly has blossomed into a leader 
and a driving force for the team. 

“Nick is really sort of our unsung hero, he 
has been outstanding for us all year long,” said 
Jared Fleming, head coach of men’s basketball. 
“He has proven to be a clutch guy for us late in 
games, he's been a big game player for us, and 
he’s been crucial for our run late in the season.” 

Donnelly has excelled both on the court and 
in the classroom. He has a keen interest in 
business and said he was fortunate to be able 
to attend a highly rated school for business like 
UTD. He said that he strikes a good balance 
between athletics and academics and deeply 
values his education. 

“Tm playing a college sport while getting the 
right education here and it’s definitely benefit- 
ing me a lot and will lead me towards success 
in the future,” Donnelly said. “It’s a good fit 
for me.” 

Donnelly mainly plays the shooting guard 
position, helping the offense by knocking 
down open shots while also playing hard on de- 
fense and guarding the opposition's best player 
as needed. 

“He's an excellent shooter, he can really shoot 
the three and he's got a deadly mid-range jump 
shot,” Fleming said. “He has been a consistent 
scorer for us and has been consistently the same 
guy for us all year long, and that's been a huge, 
steadying hand for us in a long season.” 

Along with his increase in playing time, 
Donnelly has also grown to serve as a team cap- 
tain, and his efforts have not gone unnoticed 
by team members. 

“T really like Nick as a teammate,” Donnel- 
lys teammate Donovan Souter said. “He really 
knows how to find his teammates and he’s re- 
ally a great leader for our team.” 

Donnelly said he embraces the leadership 
role on his team and strives to be a positive 
influence on the younger players. 

“Mentoring the freshmen and paving the 
path so they can do the same when we're gone 
and the younger guys will replace us,” Don- 
nelly said. “Set a good example and be a role 
model for them.” 


SEE , PAGE 11 
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Shooting guard Nick Donnelly recieved the Academic All-ASC honor in the 2021-22 and 2022-23 basketball seasons, exemplifying both academic and athletic prowess. 


I'M PLAYING A COLLEGE SPORT WHILE GET- 
TING THE RIGHT EDUCATION HERE AND IT'S 
DEFINITELY BENEFITING ME A LOT AND WILL 
LEAD ME TOWARDS SUCCESS 
TURE. IT'S A GOOD FIT FOR ME... MENTOR- 
ING THE FRESHMEN AND PAVING THE PATH SO 
THEY CAN DO THE SAME WHEN WE'RE GONE. 


IN THE FU- 


— NICK DONNELLY 
JUNIOR GUARD, THE COMETS 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


AARAV DEV 
Mercury Staff 


The UTD men’s basketball team qualified for the 
NCAA Division III Championship Tournament, 
beating Trinity in the first round before falling to 
Nebraska Wesleyan to close out their season. The 
women’s team fell to Ozarks on Feb. 20 in the quar- 
terfinals, bringing their season to an end. 

The men’s team fended off a late comeback effort 
by LeTourneau in the semi-finals, winning 93-85 on 
Feb. 23 and advancing to the title game. After trailing 
by six points with just 17 seconds left, the Comets 
made a miraculous comeback of their own, culmi- 


2024 DIVISION IIT MEN’S 
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nating in a buzzer-beater by senior guard Donovan 
Souter to beat UMHB 78-77. It was the Comets’ 
fifth ASC title and their first since the 2018-19 sea- 
son. Sophomore center Austin Page had his first ca- 
reer double-double in the finale, and Souter netted a 
team-high 25 points. Head coach Jared Fleming has 
now achieved an ASC title at UTD as a player (2009, 
2010), assistant coach (2019) and head coach (2024). 
Souter said his last second shot in the ASC title game 
was the best moment of his career. 

“Luke Kiser was dribbling down the court and he 
passed it to me. I only thought of one thing and that 
was just to shoot it and I knew it was going in,” Sout- 


er said. “I just felt surreal and excited.” 

The men’s team then advanced to the NCAA tour- 
nament, where they beat Trinity 67-63 March 2. A 
late three-pointer from Souter denied Trinity a come- 
back victory. The Comets failed to maintain the early 
lead they had built and were eliminated in the second 
round by NWU 77-63 March 3. 

Five Comets made All-ASC Mens Basketball 
Teams. Souter made the First Team, and guard Luke 
Kiser was selected to the Second Team as well as being 
named the Defensive Player of the Year. Center Aus- 
tin Page also made the Second Team, and guard Nick 
Donnelly was an honorable mention. Forward Jordan 
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Balderaz was named in the All-Freshman team. 

The women’s team maintained a lead well into the 
fourth quarter of their first playoff game, but Ozarks 
made a late run to come out on top 64-60. Sopho- 
more guard Amanda Crowninshield recorded a ca- 
reer-high 22 points. Senior Alex Bowman also had 22 
points as well as nine rebounds. The Comets’ hopes 
for back-to-back ASC titles ended with an elimina- 
tion earlier than they had hoped, and they finished 
the season with an overall record of 20-6. 


SEE , PAGE 11 


Chess Team snags awards at Southwest to uh 


AAFIYA ASLAM 
Mercury Staff 


The UTD Chess team gets stronger 
as they place second in the 2024 South- 
west Chess Collegiate Championship on 
March 9, qualifying them for the 2024 
Texas Collegiate Super Finals in fall. The 
UTD women’s chess team was the top 
scoring women’s team in the tournament. 

UTD Chess held this tournament on 
campus, registering eight teams which 
each consisted of three players. The South- 
west Chess Collegiate is a five-round 
rapid-style tournament with a 15-min- 
ute time controls and 10-second incre- 
ments per move. UTD Chess registered 
four teams — A, B, C and D — consisting 
of players from the Chess team, and four 
teams — E, KE G and H- consisting of play- 
ets from the Reserve team and chess club 
members. Other universities competing 
in this tournament were Texas Tech , UT 
of Rio Grande Valley, Baylor and Collin 
Community College. From the 18 teams 
that participated, UTD team B- consist- 
ing of Balaji Daggupati, Brian Escalante 
Ramirez and Koustav Chatterjee — placed 
second overall and UTD team D- con- 
sisting of Anastasia Paramzina, Gergana 
Peycheva and Tarini Goyal— was the top 
scoring women’ team in the tournament 
and tied for third place overall. 

For UTD ‘Team B, Chatterjee 
scored 3.5 points out of 5, Daggupati 
scored 3 points out of 5 and Ramirez 
scored 3 points out of 5 for the entire 
tournament. Chatterjee and Daggupati 

thought that rounds three and 
four were both the 


hardest of 


the five rounds and the most crucial 
ones since they were up against the 
top two colleges-UTRGV and TTU 
respectively. Although they won round 
3 against UTRGYV, they unfortunately 
lost round 4 against TTU. However, 
they successfully made up for their loss 
by winning in the last round. 

“Unfortunately, I wasn't able to hold 
the end game [in round 4] and that ended 
up costing us but then we managed to 
bounce back at least in the last round and 
make it back in place and made top two," 
Daggupati said. 

For the sake of UTD Chess team’s up- 
coming match to finish off the season, 
chess coach Julio Catalino Sadorra men- 
tioned that the players’ exact openings for 
their games will not be disclosed at this 
time . Daggupati mentioned that he went 
for openings which allowed him to come 
up with more strategies and theories. Un- 
like Daggupati’s style of play, Chatterjee 
played more aggressively and tried differ- 
ent things to attempt to get an exciting 
game. 

“I like to be very experimental and cre- 
ative and aggressive. So I kind of contin- 
ued playing in that vein, although I would 
say my games with the position were bor- 
ing, I had fun overall,” Chatterjee said. 

In round 3, Chatterjee played with the 
black pieces against Viktor Gazik from 
UTRGV which their game resulted in a 
draw by agreement. Chatterjee sacrificed 
his rook to get a position where both play- 
ers could mess up to create a draw. 

“It's like a very complicated messy po- 
sition with the two bishops versus better 
pawn structure. So, to me sacrificing Rook 
£3 will spice up the game,” Chatterjee said. 

Sadorra mentioned he was very proud 
of UTD Team B, especially with Chatter- 
jee as the coach mentioned he was sick be- 
fore and was still under the weather 
during the tournament. 

“Koustav stood out because 
he was really sick, so he had to 
rest and finish up his midterms. 
But he showed up and played 
well for his team and ended 
up with second place,” Sadorra 
said, 
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For UID Team D, Goyal scored 3 
out 5 points, Paramzina scored 3.5 out 
of 5 points and Peycheva scored 3.5 out 
of 5 points. Out of the five rounds, all of 
them thought that rounds 2 and 3 were 
the hardest because they played against 
our fellow UTD chess players. Paramzina 
mentioned that losing round 2 to UTD 
Team A was inevitable because they were 
all grandmasters fighting for a good result 
but drawing to UTD Team F was shock- 
ing which led them to wonder if they 
would do better in their next match. 

“We were pretty surprised that we drew 
our F team. We're higher rated but like 
somehow all the games were complex. 
So we drew and it was also a critical mo- 
ment because, like mentally, we didn't 
feel so confident about our next match,” 
Paramzina said. 

Goyal explained that she encountered 
difficulties in completely changing the 
game to secure a draw. Paramzina and Pey- 
cheva finished their games where it was a 
tie, so the pressure is all on Goyal. Despite 
this challenge, she ultimately succeeded in 
achieving a draw, resulting in the overall 
match ending in a draw as well. 

“As white, I was already sad to get a 
worse position out of the opening, I took 
some time coming out of it and then I had 
to fight for equality throughout the game,” 
Goyal said. 

Sadorra would like to thank the people 
who made this happen. Sadorra men- 
tioned it was a very secure tournament 
where not a lot of mistakes happened. 

“Special thanks to a program coordina- 
tor, Tim Steiner and the chess club volun- 
teers. Also, thanks to the SU for helping 
us make this happen as well,” Sadorra said. 

Moving on from the Southwest Colle- 
giate, the UTD Chess Team will be host- 
ing its biggest tournament- the Final Four 
Presidents Cup— on March 31 at UTD 
which will conclude the season. Accord- 
ing to the Pan Ams results, Chatterjee 
and Paramzina will be participating in this 
tournament. 

“Tm going to be playing in the Final 
Four and we're really excited to represent 
UTD and be a good team and win the 
tournament,” Chatterjee said. 
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From left to right: Koustav Chatterjee, Balaji Daggupati, Brian Escalante Ramirez 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 “Tt was one of our best games of the season,” 
Donnelly said. “It just shows that we're never 
out of it and that this team fights "till the end.” 

Donnelly looks forward to his future with 
the Comets, and is optimistic about his the 


Cometsteam’s future performance and looks 


Fleming said that Donnelly has grown to 
be a more physical and stronger player than 
he was at the start of his UTD career, and 
he has also gained confidence which all led to 
his improvement this year. He Fleming also to improve individually both as a team and 
individuallyand as a team in the future. 


avri . 
We're gonna have to win games no mat- 


emphasized his growth in leadership qualities, 
and that he saw that, which he saw within in 
Donnelly since his freshman year. ter what the rankings are and no matter what 
“He knows what hes about, hes play- people are saying,” Donnelly said. “We're try- 
ing with confidence and swagger. He's really ing to put more banners up in the gym.” 
grown defensively since he got here,” Fleming 


said. “That was a weakness of his as a fresh- i 
man, and he's really developed that in a really 


good way for us.” Fleming said.. “ He's grown 
tremendously.” 

Donnelly’s success did not come easy; he 
battled injuries early in his career and fought 
hard to earn his current role. 

“The beginning of last year I missed six or 
seven games with a fractured foot and then a 
concussion right after,” Donnelly said. “Play- 
ing in every game and when you're on the 
court, just trusting all the hard work you put 
in and just playing to your abilities.” 

Donnellys efforts helped the Comets win 
the ASC championship on Feb. 24 earlier this 


A ; 
ig 


D 


season, a moment he described as one his 
favorites in his career. The Comets won 
against Mary-Hardin Baylor offa buzz- 4 
er-beater and the win gave Donnelly 
his first ASC title. He scored 11 points, 


including 3 three-pointers, in the game. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


Bowman also had 22 points as well as 
nine rebounds. The Comets’ hopes for 
back-to-back ASC titles ended with an 
elimination earlier than they had hoped, 
and they finished the season with an over- 
all record of 20-6. 

“The bottom line is we just didn't get it 
done, and it was disappointing,” women’s 
head coach Joseph Shotland said. “We 
just came up short, and we didn’t quite 
get to where we wanted to get to.” 

Fleming expressed pride in his team’s 
resolve and praised them for their perfor- 
mance in the championship game. 

“[The players] just kept fighting, they’re 
incredibly competitive and they made ev- 
ery right play down the stretch to find a 
way at the buzzer,” Fleming said. “It was 
an incredible night.” 

Despite a disappointing end to the 
women’s team’s season, there were mul- 
tiple positives that came out of the season. 

“We were statistically the best defensive 
team in the conference, we're very proud 
of that,” Shotland said. “We did some re- 
ally good things and I saw some people 
really step up and take on new roles.” 

Shotland was proud of the progress his 
team made, as they statistically had the 
best defense in the conference. However, 
hebut also acknowledged that they did 


not meet their goals for the season. 


“You have to be resilient in these mo- playing a way that we're supposed to 
ments and we just came up short,” Shot- 
land said. “We had beat that team pretty 


handily twice in the regular season, so a 


play,” Souter said. “Keep playing our best 
basketball and we'll keep getting the re- 


sults that we want.” 


disappointing way to end the year.” 
The Comets now look forward to next 


season, where changes will be made and 
players will come and go, but they will 
seek to improve and build upon the suc- 
cesses from this season. As the Comets 
make the switch to Division II, 
see the departure of senior 
contributors , and recruit 

new players to replace them, 
they face challenges in adjust- 

ing to the new circumstances. 

“The challenge for our group 
moving forward will be as indi- 
viduals,; how do we get out of 
our comfort zone in the next 
eight months until next season 
and really get better?,” Shotland 
said. “”I have a lot of faith that our 
group will do that and the kids that 
we bring into next year's team will have 
the expectation that everything is gonna 
be earned in this program.” 

The women’s team will look to 
have a productive offseason by 
continuing their growth, while the 
men’s team lookss to do the same af- 
ter a successful season. 

“We just need to keep our confi- 
dence level where it's at and just keep PHOTO BY UTD ATHLETICS | COURTESY 

PHOTO ILLUSTRATION BY KATHERYN HO | GRAPHICS EDITOR & AMOGH RAO | MERCURY STAFF 
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Who's who 


SPIRIT TICKET 


Business administration junior 
Shashank Yalamanchi is running 
for Student Government President 
under the SPIRIT ticket. Cur- 
rently the vice president of Chi 
Phi Fraternity and a former sena- 
tor, Yalamanchi said he believes 
his sociable personality qualifies 
him for the role. Business analyt- 
ics sophomore Frydda Romero is 
running for vice president under 
the same ticket; as vice president 
of membership in Kappa Alpha 
Theta Sorority and a current sena- 
tor, she said her experience allows 
her to support the student body. 

“[There were] many incidents 
with the administration that Stu- 
dent Government really should 
have been proactive on,” Yalaman- 
chi said. “... This is college, this is 
UTD, you can get stuff done here, 
you just have to have the political 
willpower for it.” 

Chi Phi, Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
lon and Kappa Alpha Theta are 
currently endorsing the SPIRIT 
ticket. SPIRIT hopes to increase 
UID 


and the students and increase 


transparency between 


school spirit by hosting more 
community events and pursuing 
the Spirit Rocks’ reinstatement. 
After the rocks were removed, 
Romero and Yalamanchi said 
they were more motivated to run 
for SG. 

“The name goes beyond just 
being about the Spirit Rocks,” 
Romero said. “It [is] about us 
being the spirit of UTD ... and 
really embodying the student 
body and how it's more so about 
our voice and that voice being 
taken away.” 

Romero and Yalamanchi, 
both with plans to enter the le- 
gal field, said they hope to bring 
that passion to SG. 

“We are open to criticism,” 
Romero said. “We are looking 


ALL CANDIDATE PROFILES BY HYUN LIM | Staff Writer 


to expand what it means to be a 


Comet and we're looking to ex- 
pand what it means to be in Stu- 
dent Government. So if there's 
any criticism, bring it on. We 
want to know what the student 
body wants so we can make it 
happen.” 


66 We are look- 
ing to expand 
what it means 
to be a Comet 
and we're look- 
ing to expand 
what it means 
to be in SG. 99 


— Frydda Romero 
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NEWS 


Devin Schwartz, a computer 
science and political science ju- 
nior, is running for president 
under the Empower Ticket. As 
a former senator and the Tech- 
nology Chair and Webmaster 
in the Technology Committee, 
Schwartz said his experience in 
SG will help him give back to 
the community. Sociology ju- 
nior Debopreeta Bhattacharya 
is running for vice president 
Bhat- 
tacharya has served as the Chair 
of the Student Affairs Commit- 
tee and on the Homecoming 
Ad-Hoc Committee. 
described the three main pillars 


under the same ticket. 


Schwartz 


of their platform as solidarity 
— being in touch with student 
concerns — engagement — 
making sure students are com- 
fortable enough to reach out to 
SG for help—and advocacy. 

“[Empower] is about em- 
powering the student body ... 
making sure the things that 
they want to see done, get 
done,” Schwartz said. 

Schwartz helped implement 
a petition system and increase 
activity on the SG website. 
Bhattacharya has run events 
like Blank Space and Finals 
Scream to improve student life, 
which Schwartz said he hopes 
to keep. 

The ticket is also endorsed 
by Comets for Better Transit. 
Schwartz said he wants Em- 
power to continue supporting 
SG projects like the Black His- 
tory Month cookout and make 
SG more accessible to other 
students. 

“A vote for us is a vote for 
you,” Schwartz said. “We have 
enough experience and are very 
dedicated to making sure that 
your voices are heard. Our goal 
is to make sure that your voice 


is heard. Now’s the hour, vote 


Empower.” 


66 A vote for us 
is a vote for 
you. We have 
enough experi- 
ence and are 
very dedicated 
to making sure 
that your voices 
are head. Our 
goal is to make 
sure that your 
voice is heard. 


22) 


— Devin Schwartz 


in the SG Exec Race? 


Computer science freshman Ni- 
rav Rohra is running for president 
under the Your Campus, Your Vi- 
sion :) ticket. Rohra said his fresh 
perspective can help improve the 
campus. Graduate student Vishva 
Patel is running for vice president 
under the same ticket. 

“I bring a lot of innovative ideas, 
a lot of mind-blowing ideas,” 
Rohra said. “Vishva is the person 
who has a lot of experience, so it's 
innovation and experience that are 
balanced together." 

Patel is a part of North Texas Cy- 
bersecurity Association as well as Vice 
President of Programming for Grad- 
uate Student Assembly. Rohra is one 
of the youngest officers in UTD’s 
branch of the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics; this is 
his first semester in SG. Rohra said 
he hopes to use technology to better 
connect students at UTD. 

“Let's say that you are a JSOM 
major, and I'm an ECS major. Now 
there is very little probability that 
we're going to meet each other on 
a day-to-day basis. But let's say that 
you posted that ‘oh, I'm playing this 
thing here’ [on an app] and you were 
interested in that, that could increase 
your chances to meet new people.” 

Rohra and Patel said they want 
to focus on improving and increas- 
ing housing, improving Dining Hall 
West food quality, decreasing park- 
ing fees, decreasing campus restric- 
tions on student speech and improv- 
ing training for teacher assistants. 

“Students should vote for us be- 
cause we feel that we are not some- 
one who are the leaders or we're 
trying to be a president for a student 
body,” Patel said. “We are one of 
them ... who have faced these prob- 
lems ourselves ... Students need to 


see that if there's a candidate who is 


there for you at every step for your 
problems, then they are the best can- 
didates who can get your UTD life 


easier and more convenient.” 


C6 | bring a lot in- 
novative ideas. 
Vishva is the 
person who has 
a lot of experi- 
ence, so it's 
innovation and 
experience... 99 


— Nirav Rohra 


This story has been shortened to fit the spacing constraints of publication. Visit utdmercury.com to read the full Student Government executive ticket candidate profiles. 


FOUNDATIONAL PHYSICS IN A FRIDCS 


UTD researchers use a cryogenic fridge to analyze the behavior of subatomic particles 


REES BLATT 
Mercury Staff 


In the underground floor of the 
Bioengineering and Sciences build- 
ing sits the Quantum Transport 
Lab. Although it might not delve 
into teleportation, its study of par- 
ticles interaction at the quantum 
level is no less fascinating. 

The Quantum Transport Lab at 
UTD investigates particles at an 
impossibly small scale by putting 
elements at absolute zero tempera- 
tures. Recording their activity at an 
inconceivably small scale allows the 
researchers to gain new insights into 
quantum mechanics. It uses devices 
like a refrigerator that goes so low 
in temperature that it is classified 
as the coldest spot in North Texas. 
This extreme cold slows down the 
particles, minimizing thermal noise 
and enabling clearer observation of 
their interactions and behaviors in 
various materials. 

Dr. Xiaoyan Shi, principal in- 
vestigator for the lab said its area 


of study is more of a foundational 
science—it aims to uncover the 
fundamental principles that govern 
quantum behavior. This explora- 
tion is vital for advancing our un- 


derstanding of quantum mechanics, 


temperatures as low as 10 millikel- 
vins (-459 degrees Fahrenheit) to 
study particles. Operating at such 
low temperatures allows student re- 
searchers to observe quantum level 
behaviors within these materials 


66 Tobe involved in these labs you do not 
need to be a physics student...In previous 
years we even had two undergrads pro- 


pose a machine learning [algorithm]. 


2) 


— Xiaoyan Shi, Quantum Transport Lab 


providing a basis upon which future 
technologies can be developed. So 
far UTD’s researchers have pub- 
lished 35 scientific papers on the 
topic. 

Because the behavior of particles 
is best isolated under extreme cold, 
the lab uses its cryogenic free dilu- 
tion refrigerator capable of reaching 


more clearly with less interference 
since even small changes to the 
samples can be heavily affected by 
temperature among other factors. 
While intricate and grounded in 
advanced concepts, the lab's work 
is designed to be accessible to stu- 
dents from a wide array of academic 
backgrounds. Participation from 


students across different STEM ma- 
jors, not just those with a focus on 
physics. In the past, Shi said they've 
had computer science student re- 
searchers propose a machine-learn- 
ing program to detect which sample 
is best from an image. 

“To be involved in these labs you 
do not need to be a physics student, 
any major,” Shi said. “In previous 
years we even had two undergrads 
propose a machine learning [algo- 
rithm] to detect which [sample] is 
the best one from an image.” 

As a Tier 1 research institution, 
UTD is extremely active in produc- 
ing research. Labs like the Quantum 
Transport Lab often have open po- 
sitions for undergraduate students 
to fill and offer practical experience 
applying the theoretical knowledge 
conveyed in class to real world re- 
search, 

Alejandro Garcia served as a 


SEE QUANTUM, PAGE 13 
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Student who was 
missing for a week 
found dead under 
DART overpass 


FATIMAH AZEEM 
Editor-In-Chief 

City of Richardson Police 
confirmed the death of politi- 
cal science sophomore Andrew 
Zhou Li on March 10, who 
had been missing since Feb. 
24. According to a press release 
from Richardson PD, police 
officers found Li dead at 7:38 
a.m. March 2. He was discov- 
ered underneath the elevated 
DART rail tracks in the 3200 
block of Routh Creek Parkway, 


near Bush Turnpike Station on 
Renner Road, which is eight 
minutes driving distance from 
campus. Richardson PD detec- 
tives and the Collin County 
Medical Examiner’s office are 
still investigating the case, and 
the cause of death is pending 
toxicology results as of March 
á. Li’s death is the second stu- 
dent death in the past week, 
and at least the ninth of the 
2023-2024 academic year. Li 
was found outside of campus, 


distinguishing him from the 
currently unidentified student 
found deceased in Parking Lot 
U Feb. 26. Li had been missing 
since 6 p.m. on Feb. 24, where 
his roommates last saw him in 
his apartment in University 
Village. His mother traveled 


Al PING LI | COURTESY 


four hours from Houston to 
find Li after he failed to an- 
swer her phone calls; she told 
WFAA that UTD police found 
Li’s belongings, including his 
phone, in his apartment that 


SEE MISSING, PAGE 13 


Student found 
dead in Lot U 
died by suicide 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


A deceased student was found in 
parking lot U at 7:10 p.m. on Feb. 
26 in the backseat of a car. On Mon- 
day, March 4, a report from the Dal- 
las County Medical Examiner con- 
firmed that the cause of death was 
suicide and that the individual had 
been identified. 

In an email statement, the UTD 
Office of Communications said that 
UID PD was investigating an on 
campus student death, UTD PD 
Lieutenant Adam Perry said in an 
email to The Mercury that there was 


no immediate threat to the commu- 
nity. 

“Since this is an open investiga- 
tion, I can only confirm that we are 
working on a death investigation of a 
student on campus,” Perry said. “No 
foul play is suspected, and there is no 
threat to the university community.” 

The body was found around 7:10 
p.m., according to audio drawn from 
the Collin County Police scanner. 
Emergency Services arrived on the 
scene around 7:20 p.m. Witnesses 
at the scene said the area was covered 


SEE LOT U, PAGE 13 
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The Quantum Transport lab is led by principal investigator Xiaoyan Shi who says the area of study is 


more of a foundational science. 


QUANTUM 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


student researcher in the lab 
during the 2022 school year, 
focusing on enhancing ma- 
chine learning algorithms for 
the automatic detection of lay- 


ers in the lab's graphing tech- 


niques. His research proved 
useful during his grad school 
applications. 

“Tt doesn’t even have to be 
research [a student is] planning 
on doing in grad school, it can 
be something different,” Gar- 


cia said. “I was doing compu- 
tational research there [UTD], 
here [UNM] I am going to 
start research in the summer. It 
will not be computational, it'll 
be experimental with optics.” 


MISSING 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


Saturday but not Li; his wallet 
was also missing. 

The Student Counseling 
Center is accessible for ap- 
pointments from Monday to 
Friday 8 a.m.—5 p.m.; students 
can also contact UTDTalk 
(972-883-8255), UTD’s 24/7 
crisis counseling hotline, to 
speak to a mental health pro- 
fessional. UTD will honor Li 
and eight other students who 
died this academic year at the 
Comets Remember Ceremony 
March 19. 

The Mercury is in contact 
with Richardson PD and will 
update this article with details 
of the investigation once avail- 


able. 


Golf Ranch Richardsor 


North Park tracks in the 3200 block of Routh Creek P. 

9 Gartner Turnpike Station on Renner Rd, which is eight minutes driving distance 
from campus. His body was found just south of the station, where the 

3 train tracks are elevated over the woods of CityLine Park. Li had been 
missing from his apartment in University Village since Feb. 24. 
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The DART train overpass next to City Line Park under which Li was found. 


Richardson PD police officers found Li dead under the DART rail 
near Bush 


Country Club 


Richardson PD officers found Li dead under the DART rail tracks in the 3200 block of Routh Creek Parkway which 
is eight minutes driving distance from campus. Li had been missing from his apartment in UV since Feb. 24. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Mercury greatly values its readers' input 
and welcomes criticism. Letters should be 250 
words or less and focused on a concern about 
the publication or a current issue. Students 
should include their full name, major and year. 


Faculty, staff and administrators should 
include their full name and title. Email letters 


to editor@ 


rcury.com. Please include a 


clear headshot. Authors may only have one 
letter printed per edition of 7e Mercury. 


The Mercury publishes op-ed submissions in 
an effort to reflect a wide variety of campus 
perspectives. Topics or the opinion reflected 
in the op-ed should be relevant to a college 
or local audience. Apart from your name and 
photo, personal info will not be published. 
The Mercury reserves the right to reject any 
submission and to edit op-eds for clarity, 


brevity, accuracy and to 


op-eds to 0| 


prevent libel. Email 


LOT U 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 


with police tape and still occupied 
by police after 9 p.m., with officers 
searching through the vehicle. 

Students who are in crisis can 
contact UTD Talk (972-883-8255), 
a 24/7 crisis counseling hotline, to 
speak to a mental health professional. 
The Student Counseling Center is 
available for appointments Monday 
to Friday from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Stu- 
dents can also use the TimelyCare app 
to make appointments with a psychi- 
atrist or therapist for free. 

Those who are not students can 
contact 988 or text “HOME” to 
741741 for crisis intervention. 


UTD 
SPORTS 


SCHEDULE 


A podcast for students 


fe ee ee 
NAHUM PILLI | MERCURY STAFF 


by students. 


New Season airing live February 11th 


BASEBALL “il 


MAR 19 vs Centenary (LA) 
3:00 PM 


MAR 22 at Sul Ross State 
4:00 PM & 7:00PM 


MAR 23 at Sul Ross State 
1:00 PM 


MAR 28 vs Concordia (TX) 
12:00 PM & 3:00 PM 


MAR 29 vs Concordia (TX) 
12:00 PM 


APR 5 at Howard Payne 
2:00 PM 


APR 6 at Howard Payne 
12:00 PM & 3:00 PM 
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SOFTBALL 


MAR 28 at Concordia (TX) 
4:00 PM & 6:00 PM 


MAR 29 at Concordia (TX) 
12:00 PM 


APR 5 vs Howard Payne 
4:00 PM & 6:00 PM 


APR 6 vs Howard Payne 
1:00 PM 


TRACK& FIELD 


APR 6 at Mean Green Relays 
UNT 
Time TBD 


APR 13 at War Hawk Classic 
McMurry 
Time TBD 


a 
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GOLF 


MAR 18-19 vs Texas Cup 
Time TBD 
Desoto, TX 


MAR 25-26 at Linda Lowery 
Invitational 
Time TBD 
Round Rock, TX 


M TENNIS 


MAR 29 at Ozarks 
1:00 PM 
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OPINION 


RICCIO: PLAYING WITH FIRE 


UTD professor dabbles in various cultures; exhibits like ‘Dragon Eye’ show his failures, insensitivity 


MARIA SHAIKH 
Opinion Editor 


One of UTD’s best features is its 
events highlighting diverse culture groups 
thoughtfully and beautifully. After the 
smashing successes of Biryani Night and 
iWeek and Lunar New Year, it’s shocking 
to have a cultural exhibition leave a sour 
aftertaste — which is exactly how Thomas 
Riccio’s “Dragon Eye” leaves the informed 
viewer. 

SP/N Gallery’s “Dragon Eye’ art exhib- 
it, which showcased the lifestyles of peo- 
ple from Chinas Miao ethnic group, was 
curated by Riccio, UTD’s theater director 
and a VPA professor. His presentation 
of the exhibit — and more broadly, his 
academic focus in ethnography and his 
artistic focus on marginalized groups — 
communicates cultural insensitivity and 
dregs of a Western egocentric perspective 
that complicate enjoyment of his work, 
and call into question the media exhibited 
by the university. 

“Dragon Eye” is a video installation 
made from pieces of footage Riccio filmed 
for a documentary about the Miao ethnic 
group, showcasing the community's ritu- 
als and lifestyles. While the footage and 
the traditions it documents are sound, 
Riccio’ display and explanations are off- 
putting at best, harmful at worst. In the 
interview with Zhe Mercury, most of his 
comments regarding Miao traditions and 
beliefs were substanceless. He said Miao 
people’s “rituals and spirituality” are “inte- 
grated” with their daily life, and that they 
“embody their rituals and their songs and 
the Earth.” These vague descriptions don't 
educate the audience even slightly about 
the particular, unique things about Miao 
groups’ beliefs and practices. Every culture 
group’s rituals and spirituality is integrated 
into their lives — that is the definition of 
a culture. Rituals themselves are expres- 
sions, if not Platonic shadows, of greater 
concepts — definitionally, everybody 
“embodies” their own rituals. Speaking of 
bog-standard cultural behavior in this ex- 
otifying fashion twists these documented 
Miao communities into foreign, mystical 
apparitions who are nothing like us. It 


plays into the “noble savage” stereotype 
of indigenous cultures, where uniqueness 
is emphasized as a tool to create distance, 
impair the hegemonic culture's capacity to 
empathize, and replace personhood with 
a fictitious pedestal. 

The exhibitions problems don't end 
there. The very notion of “Miao” as an 
ethnic group is questionable. The term 
has seen historical inconsistency as to 
which people groups it includes, and 
communities labeled as Miao do not or 
have not identified as such, to the extent 
that “Miao” can sometimes have deroga- 
tory connotations. Riccio’s lack of speci- 


ficity about which sub- 


ance. He draws frequent comparisons to 
Western practice, such as comparing the 
Bushmen peoples’ creation myth to the 
Christ myth, even where it is unnecessary 
or comes across as small-minded. The 
very concept of a white American man 
trying to save or revitalize a dying culture 
via what he deems important — theater- 
influenced performance art — imposes 
an unequal power dynamic, a foreigner’s 
perspective. 

His websites “Ethnography” page 
shows it best with a sentence that sparks 
unease with its authoritative tone, high- 
lighting the sociopolitical tension between 

its white American au- 


groups were visited and 
how they identify them- 


selves — Miao or Hmong 


6G My intent was 


thor and marginalized 
subjects: “We are all 


becoming indigenous 


or something else — can pasieal ly to again.” With a limited 
misrepresent the group i reading, the sentiment 
as a whole and suggests show the Miao is comprehensible. In 
little knowledge about the life and how context, my stomach 


communities he is study- 
ing. Perhaps most hu- 
morously, the title of the 
exhibit, “Dragon Eye,” 
brings to any Chinese 
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fruit with a pupil-like pit. 
Whether fruit imagery 


was Riccio’s intention is 
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unclear; from an outside 
perspective, it seems like a mistake due to 
insufficient cultural knowledge. 

I was willing to brush all this off as 
petty nitpicks before I looked through 
Riccio’ other work. Similar issues oc- 
curred in his academic publications. With 
a background in English and theater yet 
engaging in the incredibly sensitive, his- 
torically insensitive field of ethnography 
— faithfully documenting other cultures 
from an outside perspective — Riccio 
was set up to fail. I appreciate his effort 
to detach from Western perspectives, such 
as producing something tangible from his 
performance-focused workshops, but the 
imperfections in the efforts are striking. 
He frequently speaks of groups or com- 
munities as monolithic, such as uniform- 
ly-thinking 'Xuu and Khwe Bushmen, 
even when room could be spared for nu- 


tuming continues into 
Riccio’ artistic work. His website hosts 
many drama and performance scripts, 
appearing solely authored by him and 
performed by his theater troupe, Dead 
White Zombies. While his art aims to 
be radical and provocative, much seems 
in exceptionally poor taste. One perfor- 
mance/script is “T.N.B,” short for “typi- 
cal n***a behavior,” where Riccio writes 
exaggerated caricatures of Black American 
men using egregious African American 
vernacular English and endless stereotyp- 
ing — it was even performed in an actual 
abandoned “crackhouse” in Dallas. The 
performance tries to explore Black Ameri- 
can culture and identity, but its author- 
ship by a white man is confusing. Why 
does Riccio think he is qualified to tackle 
this topic? Why must he speak for a mar- 
ginalized group, instead of allowing them 
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to speak for themselves? 

Oftentimes, Riccio’s scripts use racist 
language for shock value. In “Bull Race,” 
two main characters shout anti-Black and 
anti-Latino slurs at one another for many 
pages. Within the text, there is a reason 
for this racist shouting match, but from 
the outside, it appears a masturbatory 
and flimsy excuse to use language 
otherwise culturally disallowed to 
white Americans and be lauded for 
“radical” art. 

I do not think Riccio’s artistic or aca- 
demic work is intentionally orientalist, 
egocentric, or racist — in fact, I find 
much of it intriguing and compelling. 
Nor do I believe white Americans can- 
not practice ethnography or platform 
marginalized ethnic groups; guiding 
communities in preserving their culture, 
such as through performance art, can 
be a noble and beautiful pursuit often 
only accessible to those with sociopoliti- 
cal power. My concern simply lies in the 
areas where Riccios Western perspective 
impacts the quality of his work, makes 
the viewer uncomfortable, and makes 
him look unintelligent. I implore 
Riccio to stop overgeneralizing 
entire groups, speaking of ritual 
and spirituality in exotifying 
manners, unnecessarily invoking 
Western culture, and continuing 
to unlearn the Western egocentric 
perspectives. Not only is the status 
quo a bad look for Riccio, but with 
UTD’s exhibition of “Dragon Eye”, 
it reflects poorly across the entire uni- 
versity. There is no future for UTD’s hu- 
manities if cultural exhibitions keep caus- 
ing readers from those cultures to contact 
The Mercury, expressing their discomfort 
— as we had with a Chinese reader re- 
garding “Dragon Eye.” 

‘This issue extends far beyond one pro- 
fessor. Centuries of history and anthro- 
pology have been marred by geopolitical 
hegemony, reducing other cultures to 
caricatures or faceless, nonspecific abstrac- 
tions. If we are to move past previous gen- 
erations’ shortcomings, we cannot settle 
for “good enough”. We must do justice 
by the communities that entrust us to be 


their mouth- 
pieces, 
that’s uncomfortable — even when 


even when 


you must call out a well-respected 
professor for falling short in your eyes. 


Films should respect naked bodies, not stigmatize them 
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KAVYA RACHEETI 
Mercury Staff 


Hollywood blockbusters suggest nudity 
can only exist to invoke a sense of sexual- 
ity or for shock value, and given how af- 
fected we are by the media we consume, 
these sensationalizing portrayals could be 
affecting your personal relationship with 
nudity. Save yourself by opting for an in- 
die film instead. 

2024’s Vanity Fair Hollywood profile 
did, for the most part, what it’s supposed 
to: highlight the most beloved films of that 
year and the actors who worked on them. 
In a video promoting the article, actors 
who'd found their acclaim in the past year 
stood in a line conversing with the person 
next to them as the camera panned down. 
As the line of actors seemed to come to 
an end, Barry Keoghan from “Saltburn” 


stood alone and naked, disturbing the 
flow of the elegantly clothed actors from 
this issue as a tongue-in-cheek nod to the 
ending of his recent film “Saltburn.” It’s 
no secret that “Saltburn” isn’t afraid of 
nudity, as it’s a recurring motif in the film 
intended to shock the viewer. But therein 
lies the question: should we have such a 
severe reaction towards the nude? 
Filmmakers the world over arent the 
most open-minded when it comes to 
nudity. Films made in more conservative 
parts of the world, such as India’s Bolly- 
wood, often decenter the tension between 
two love interests by having them engage 
in what basically looks like passionate 
sniffing against the crook of a neck in- 
stead of a kiss, to appease the very strict 
Indian Central Board of Film Certifica- 
tion. Additionally, only in the past two 


decades has the Korean film industry 
eased up on showcasing nudity, accord- 
ing to Kim Hyae-Joon, Secretary General 
of the Korean Film Council. America has 
taken steps toward accepting nakedness 
in film since for the past several decades, a 
trend which will likely diffuse into other 
countries’ film industries which frequent- 
ly take inspiration from Hollywood pro- 
ductions. However, Hollywood currently 
only acknowledges nudity as a cheap way 
to drive audiences to theatres rather than 
a normal way of being. 

You can argue that nudity must be 
normalized in incremental steps, first 
as a countercultural expression before 
becoming unremarkable, which puts a 
lot of faith in a famously out-of-touch 
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Student Government: stop hiding from students 


Public officials promise transparency; senators must always support open sessions, oppose closed sessions when they are proposed 


FATIMAH AZEEM 
Editor-in-Chief 

Over half of SG’s senators ignored their 
promise of transparency to students when 
they hid away to discuss a high-stakes 
resolution at a public meeting. Meaning- 
fully participating in SG means facing the 
public eye, even if there’s backlash. And 
if senators cant handle the scrutiny, then 
SG is not the place for them. 

SG passed S.R. 2023-12, a resolution 
in support of “an immediate and perma- 
nent ceasefire in Gaza” on Feb. 27. But 
what prompted them to pass the resolu- 
tion is a mystery because the senate chose 
to go into a closed session— a private ses- 
sion exclusive to just SG members, which 
senators cant discuss afterward— by a 
margin of one vote. Student spectators 
packed every seat in the usually empty vis- 
itor’s section to passionately present their 


stances for or against a ceasefire and then 
hear SG’s discussion. In response, the sen- 
ate forsook their duty to students by vot- 
ing to remove all students from the room 
so they could privately deliberate. Sena- 
tors complained that their peers might 
feel “uncomfortable” enough to not speak 
openly in front of the large crowd. The 
implication was that senators who wanted 
to speak might remain silent, acquiesce 
to the opinion of their peers, water down 
their statements or even lie about their 
stance out of nervousness — fears that go 
against the essence of what it means to be 
a member of the student’s government. 

A reminder to senators: you signed up 
for a role that puts you in the public eye. 
You are an elected official, and your duty 
is to represent the students of UTD, not 
to protect the “comfort” of your fellow 
senators — a clear euphemism meant to 


save face by avoiding criticism. It cannot 
go without saying that students expect the 
senate to act transparently, especially with 
sensitive subjects. And what you decide is 
doubly important to students considering 
their fees fund SG operations. Transpar- 
ency is part of the unspoken contract 
you hold with your constituents, and you 
must honor that by remaining in open 
session whenever possible. Your comfort 
is not more important than that promise. 

SG’s upper leadership is not free from 
scrutiny either. Vice President Leah Sulli- 
van reminded senators that media outlets 
such as KERA and The Mercury were pres- 
ent, and President Srivani Edupuganti 
emphasized that name placards were vis- 
ible, as if the potential of being observed 
should somehow change their behavior. It 


SEE GOVERNMENT, PAGE 15 
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industry. That faith is also incred- 
ibly misguided — Hollywood 
does not do that at all, instead 
banking on audiences ogling at 
their favorite celebrities instead 
of appreciating plot and theme. 
But where blockbusters fail, an 


unsung hero comes to rise: the 
independent film. Indie films, 
often untethered by constraints 
like corporate funding, essen- 
tially have free reign on what they 
present, meaning that they don’t 
have to use nudity to generate the 
maximum amount of buzz. 
Consequently, conversations 
on nudity reflect what they are in 
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real life and treat nakedness for 
what it is: a state of being. For ex- 
ample, the indie miniseries “Nor- 
mal People” contains a plethora 
of scenes where one or both leads 
are naked. And while, at times, 
this is meant to be perceived as 
sexual, it uses nudity to express 
a quiet intimacy and closeness, 
rather than as a spectacle. That 


same sentiment is expressed in 
Cianfrance’s “Blue Valentine.” 
Nude scenes in indie productions 
don’t go out of their way to shock 
the viewer, which proves there 
doesn't always need to be a strong 
reaction to the naked body. 

In an age where film and tele- 
vision are at our fingertips, it’s 
impossible to evade media or be 


uninfluenced by it. And it makes 
sense why that is: film has always 
been a form of art and, therefore, 
a reflection of the human condi- 
tion. But Hollywood's lack of un- 
derstanding of nudity and its sug- 
gestion that it is only worthy of 
being sexualized or gawked at can 
translate into a lack of comfort in 
your own skin, or shame at being 


unclothed. 

You should surround yourself 
with messaging promoting nor- 
malcy in being naked. Instead of 
watching Barry Keoghan hump 
a pile of dirt or dance naked in 
the Saltburn estate, try watching 
a film made by the people, for the 
people, who are unashamed to be 
themselves. 
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is hard to take SG seriously 
when this is the warning com- 
ing from its highest leaders. 
Regardless of how many people 
attend the meetings, there is the 
expectation that the sessions are 
publicly viewable and that you 
can be quoted on anything in 
any given meeting. A Mercury 
reporter is almost always pres- 
ent — the press isn't going away 


— and guests can walk in at any 
point. This should play no role 
in whether a senator speaks 
openly, as media scrutiny is a 
natural part of holding office. 
Potentially the most baseless 
defenses were when a senator 
called for a closed session for 
the safety of SG members and 
to avoid doxxing. “Doxxing” 
has a very specific meaning: it is 
when private identifying infor- 
mation, such as a person's ad- 
dress, is posted online without 


the person's consent and with 
ill intent. Being held to your 
word at the public SG meeting 
is not doxxing; name placards 
are clearly visible, and photos of 
senators are available online. If 
you choose to hold public office, 
you must accept that you will be 
exposed more to scrutiny, and 
that means your name and ap- 
pearance are public information. 

The ceasefire topic is un- 
doubtedly sensitive, but senators 
had a month to prepare since the 


ceasefire petition began circulat- 
ing Jan. 25, with the resolution 
included in the agenda sent out 
Feb. 24. Some SG members 
found it unproductive to ad- 
dress matters of global politics 
for a resolution that is essential- 
ly symbolic in nature, and this 
is valid pushback that the public 
ought to hear. But any well-rea- 
soned, articulate or passionate 
discourse around the resolution 
is lost to the private meeting. 
No one is forcing you to talk, 


nor do we expect the entire sen- 
ate to give a public statement, 
but you should speak if you have 
something thoughtful to say. 
Consider that going into closed 
session makes you look secretive 
and spineless. 

There is no reason for a col- 
lege government to go into 
closed session in the first place; 
SG doesn't handle issues of ut- 
most security and confidential- 
ity, which is essentially the only 
reason real government entities 


enter closed executive sessions. 
What should think 


when senators hide the moment 


students 


a resolution is more serious than 
debating the cost of pizza? These 
sensitive topics are the ones that 
deserve the most public discus- 
sion, and senators shouldn't shy 
away from them. If the promise 
you made to students means 
anything, oppose closed sessions 
when they are proposed at the 
next high-stakes SG meeting. 
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saying, “Robyn is better than 
the girl of my dreams. She's 
real.” 

Beyond side character per- 
formance, “One Day” works 
because of its niche casting. 
Akin to how Jospeh Gordon- 
Levitt and Zooey Deschanel 
werent blockbuster actors 
while filming. “(500) Days of 
Summer,” the leads of “One 
Day” weren't well-known upon 
casting, allowing the audience 
to relate and sympathize with 
the story more. Thematically, 
“One Day’s” understanding of 
the persistence of love against 
circumstance also reads very 
similarly to Wong Kar Wai’s 
“Chungking Express,” which 
focuses on the spontaneity of 
love and its unpredictability, 
while grounding itself in real- 
“One 


Day” also shares these themat- 


ity with niche actors. 


ic similarities with Richard 
Linklaters “Before 
(2004), a story of two people 


Sunset” 


who reconvene after sharing 
a night in Vienna together. 
Though these films use popu- 
lar tropes such as star-crossed 
lovers and right place, wrong 
time, they allow for charac- 
ters to grow outside of these 
tropes. 

Most 
movies and TV shows choose 


modern romantic 
to work against the precedents 
set by older romantic media. 
Will Gluck’s “Anyone but 
You,” which boasted itself as 
the movie to bring back the 
rom-com, fell flat due to its 
sensationalist casting, as seen 
with the obnoxious fanfare 
between Sydney Sweeney and 
Glen Powell. This newfound 
trend in putting romantic 
work into a series of boxes to 
be detrimental to the health of 
the rom-com, as it does not al- 
low for the story or characters 
to further itself beyond those 
categories. And thanks to the 
way they put characters in 
boxes, the most recent book- 
to-film adaptations, such as 


“The Kissing Booth” and “Af- 


ter,” are pieces of lazy writing 
that read as cringey fanfiction. 
Because “One Day” cements 
itself in its realism, allowing 
Emma and Dexter to grow 
separately with wonderfully 
distinct quirks and faults and 
thus, its ability to grow be- 
yond the “right person, wrong 
time” trope, it successfully 
adapts the book into a series. 

While most modern rom- 
coms focus on the leads’ 
show-stealing, very public kiss 
accompanied with fireworks, 
“One Day” focuses on build- 
ing intimacy with longing 
gazes and fleeting touches, 
making Emma and Dexter’s 
relationship feel more real. 
Fortunately, “One Day” is not 
alone in revolutionizing ro- 
mantic media, as other Euro- 
pean limited series have juxta- 
posed themselves in a similar 
structure. Lenny Abraham- 
son and Hettie Macdonald’s 
“Normal People” (2020) also 
use niche, quirky casting and 
an ensemble of fleshed-out 
side characters to drive home 


A 


the relationship between the 
main characters, Connell and 
Marianne, as well as the show’s 
emphasis on the complexity of 
human relationships by em- 


phasizing subtlety. 

Netflix’s adaptation of “One 
Day” is a once-in-a-lifetime 
watch, warming and shatter- 
ing your heart at all the right 


MENTORS 
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places — and truly brings 
back the fluttering butterflies 
that rom-coms once stirred in 
their viewers. 
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